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to SALES MANAGEMENT 


General Refractories Company, Philadelphia, has been amazed at the tremendous 
potentialities inherent in Remington Rand Punch-Card 
Accounting Methods for controlling business. 


@ Getting adequate facts upon which 
to base profitable decisions is a prob- 
lem confronting all divisions of busi- 
ness management. How one company 
gets these facts—quickly, accurately, 
completely—is related as follows: 

“General Refractories operates 
twenty-three plants and sixteen sales 
offices, with about two hundred dis- 
tributors selling over one hundred 
separate brands and products. 

“In March, 1940, we installed our 
first Remington Rand Punched-Card 
Equipment to meet the growing need 
for more rapid and elastic accounting 
and statistical work. One reason for the 
choice of Remington Rand equipment 
was its feature of punching the entire 
card in one operation, after permitting 
the operator to check and correct any 


 KWIK-FAX e 
Exclusive 
REMINGTON RAND 
INTERFILING 
REPRODUCING 
PUNCH 
duplicates, repeat-punches, selects, 
compares, transposes, sorts, and 
verifies cards at the rate of 6,000 to 


12,000 an hour, combining in one 
machine the functions of several. 


BUY BONDS—Complete the Victory! 


possible errors. With the cards punched 
correctly, we are assured of accuracy in 
all resulting tabulations and analyses. 

“We applied the punched-card 
method conservatively at first, confin- 
ing it to sales and cost analysis; later 
adding accounts receivable. 

“The punched-card method really 
proves its worth in sales analysis. 
Cards, one for each commodity in a 
shipment, show date, customer, loca- 
tion, industry, sales account, salesman 
or agent, district office, commod- 
ity, quantity, and amount. Also com- 
missions, freight, end-uses, priorities, 
and codes for accumulating facts for 
subsidiary companies. It is amazing 
what a wealth of statistical information 
can be brought out of cards so punched 
—information of untold value to the 


‘ 





sales executive. Daily, monthly and 
annual reports give us complete con- 
trol of sales activities. 

“We have barely touched on the 
potentialities of punched-card meth- 
ods for cost, payroll and purchase work. 
We believe there are tremendous pos- 
sibilities for profitably expanding our 
punched-card program after the war, 
and we are glad to have had the oppor- 
tunity of testing the equipment thor- 
oughly under the peak conditions to 
which it has been subjected.” 

A more detailed presentation of 
the General Refractories operation is 
contained in Certified Report No. 4303; 
obtainable by writing to our nearest 
branch or to Remington Rand Inc., 
Tabulating Machines Div., Room 1754, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING 


The HOLE 
the Symbol 


BAGTOO 


Write for: “The HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting” 
the book that tells a vital story to business. Its FREE! 
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Food rationing. Lower-grade cuts of 
beef, veal and lamb were made ration free 
by the Office of Price Administration. 
OPA estimated that about one third of the 
nation’s meat consumption for October 
would be purchased without points. The 
usual 50 red points per person were vali- 
dated for October. 

Point values. Points still apply, with 
values unchanged, to better-grade veal or 
lamb steaks, chops and roasts, to all cuts 
of the top grades of beef, all pork cuts of 
whatever grade, and to butter, margarine, 
lard and shortening oils. Point values of 
canned fish were reduced by two or three 
points a pound, depending on the variety 
of fish. The value to the housewife of waste 
kitchen fats was increased from two points 
to four. 

Removed from rationing. Meats re- 
moved from rationing include hamburger, 
veal and lamb patties, sausages, all variety 
meats such as liver and tongue, and all 
canned meats. 

Meat for civilians. The agriculture de- 
partment allocated 4,847,000,000 pounds 
of meat to civilians for the final quarter 
of 1945, an increase of about 30 per cent. 
Record supplies of chicken and turkey 
were predicted for the next few months. 


Demobilization. The Army said that 
between May 12 and September 21 of this 
year 905,000 soldiers were returned to 
civilian life. On the last date reported, dis- 
charges reached a rate of 24,000 daily. Be- 
tween May 12 and September 14 men 
returned to this country from overseas 
theaters totaled 1,576,000. 

Marine Corps discharges. Discharges 
from the Marine Corps, announced as run- 
ning 7,500 weekly, are to rise to a maxi- 
mum of 8,000. Plans are: to reduce the 
Corps from 446,642, when the war ended, 
to 108,000 by September of next year. 

Naval discharges. All Navy enlisted men 
with three or more children were made 
eligible for discharge upon application. 
About 97,000 men are affected. 


Naval Reserve officers. The Navy said 
that all Reserve officers who transfer to the 
Regular Navy may “resign at any time, at 
the pleasure of the President,” and in any 
event may resign of their own volition on 
Jan. 1, 1947. Reserve officers were given 
up to six months following their release 
from active duty to submit applications 
for transfer to the Regular Navy. 


Passenger-car tires. The October 
quota of passenger-car tires was announced 
as 2,500,000, unchanged for the last four 
months. The War Production Board, mak- 
ing the announcement, said this number 
would not be sufficient to meet the heavy 
demand for tires that has followed the lift- 
ing of gasoline rationing. The October 
quota about equals September production. 
Increased output is planned for October. 


Telephones. Restrictions on new tele- 
phone service were eased by WPB. The 
agency included special reconversion pro- 
vision for supplying new service to firms 
that are hiring substantial numbers of per- 
sons. The ban on new extension service in 
residences was lifted. Householders wishing 
to take advantage of this relaxation may 
have to wait until equipment is available. 


Postal service. All wartime restrictions 
on the size of mail, including parcel post 
addressed to civilians overseas, were re- 
moved by the Post Office Department. 
Limitations on weight were not changed. 
The net result is that bulkier, though not 
heavier, items may be sent. Weight limita- 
tions vary from country to country. The 
sale of postal notes was extended to 6,000 
second-class post offices. The notes are a 
new method of sending sums up to $10. 
They are more economical and convenient 
than money orders for small amounts. 


Surplus property. The Army an- 
nounced that it released nearly $1,000.000.- 
000 worth of surplus property to disposal 
agencies in August. 
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1 e You're off on an urgent business trip. Of course, 
you'll stay at the Hotel Pennsylvania. Because it’s so 
conveniently located, Hotel Pennsylvania is head- 
quarters for important travelers. 








2 e And when you stay at the Hotel Pennsylvania, you'll 
be glad to see that famous bed! You'll know you are 
in for the finest night’s rest a bed can give you! 





{ 


Hy Aya 











3 e Meats are scarce, sugar and other things are hard to 
get. But NO one can ration the downright comfort 
and satisfying ease of a sound sleep in a Hotel 
Pennsylvania bed! 














4, One of your fondest memories of the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania will be the bed you slept in. What a perfect 
night’s sleep! Sheer comfort! How refreshed you 
were the next morning! 








COMFORT RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT 















5. We plan to bring you additional comforts and con- 
veniences now that the war is over. But we just 
can’t improve on the Hotel Pennsylvania bed! It’s 
the very last word in comfort. Wait till you try one! 
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Radar will make travel 

safer. General Electric 

scientists are working 
along these lines. Among many 
other G-E developments are bet- 
ter street lighting, which reduced 
night traffic accidents in one city 
93 per cent in ten months...a 
tiny gage which prevents acci- 
dents to workers around cranes 
...a new hay-drying system that 
helps prevent farm fires caused 
by storing wet hay. 

Working on developments such 
as these, G-E engineers and re- 
search scientists are helping to 
make life safer for you. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


2-inch doll saves lives. Central character of an 
ingenious apparatus to test street lighting is a 
tiny doll that represents the average pedestrian 
as seen at a distance. The complicated device 
measures visibility and glare. It was devised by 
General Electric engineers to help make streets 
and highways safer for night driving. 


































Radar prevents collision. This actual photograph taken on the bridge 
of the ‘American Mariner,” U. S. Maritime Service Training Ship, 
shows General Electric’s new peacetime radar Electronic Navigator 
helping plot a safe course. The officer is looking at the G-E Navi- 
gator’s radar screen, which shows him the position of the ship and the 
objects around it. On ships or planes, in fog or darkness, radar will 
warn pilots of unseen hazards. 
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Bug-eyed auto was the car used in development of G-E Sealed Beam 
headlights adopted by the automobile industry. The Sealed Beam head- 
lamps give more and safer light. Tests show that the average G-E Sealed 
Beam lamp gives 99 per cent as much light near the end of its life 
as it did when brand new. About 45 lamps of Sealed Beam type have 
been developed by General Electric for the Army and Navy. 





The best investment in the world is in your country’s future. 
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If anything is clear about the present outlook, it seems to be this: 

Wage rates are to rise for organized workers, are to be pushed up with 
U.S. approval to a level 15 to 30 per cent above the prevailing levels. 

Prices for most products affected by wage rises will move up with wages. 

Then, as prices rise, unorganized workers, farmers, unemployed, persons on 





fixed incomes will be Squeezed, will cry for Government help. 
A_spiral of wage and price increases can follow, each feeding on the other. 
In brief, the prospect is strong that the lid will be blown from wage and 
nrice ceilings; that the price inflation long talked about, but not realized, 
is threatening again, is a more potent threat than it has been before. 


This much more is becoming apparent 

Industry, in general, cannot now increase wages without raising prices. 

White House will not stand against wage advances. It lacks power to force 
workers to stay on their jobs even if it should oppose wage demands. 

Congress will not renew broad price-control authority after next June 30 
if industry is to face a further Squeeze of profit margins. 

So, wage advances now to be granted will be reflected in price advances 
Wide-open bre:': in price control may be forced 
sooner than many people expect, may flow directly from impending wage rises. 





within a relatively few months. 


Then look at the factors at work in the present situation..... 
Strikes, wage-price and_tax uncertainties are slowing reconversion. 





Demand backlogs for automobiles, 

















expanding again. 





Thus,the picture that shapes up is this one: : 
1. Vast demand exists at home and abroad, with a Superabundance of dollars 





with which to satisfy that demand at the present level of prices. 
2. Limited supply of goods exists now and will exist in many fields all 





through 1946 and into 1947, long after price controls may have ended. 
That spells pressure for a price rise. It is pressure added to pressure 
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for houses, for industrial equipment, for 
most products of industry are growins day by day, not diminishing. 

Money supply, already above $100,000,000,000, is to go on rising. 

Veterars will have a potential borrowing capacity of $20,000,000,000. 

Individuals, nonveterans, have savings about $100,000,000,000 larger for 
war years than they normally would have had. Income statistics indicate broad- 
ly that savings are held largely by income groups under $5,000 who spend freely. 

Industry has a backlog of about $20,000,000,000 available for spending on 
new plant, new equipment, new products and enterprises. 

Mortgage credit in vast quantities is awaiting use. 

Installment credit, now Squeezed down near to $1,000,000,000, soon will be 
It had been up around $5,000,000,000 and may go higher. 

Foreign dollar loans of about $13,000,000,000 are possible under plans now 
authorized; are to be augmented by agreements with Britain, Russia, others. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 





of costs that are to be increased by further wage increases. 
Further: Restraints against a price rise are weakening. A wage increase 
seems of more importance to a worker than the threat of a future price increase. 
A higher price is paid readily by a man with money and an urgent demand. 
It is well to be aware of the new pressures, to know that the price lid can 
blow off during 1946 if present trends continue, if the Government is to let down 
its guard before industry is prepared to fill all demands made on it. 














There is every prospect now that it will be well along in 1946 before U.S. 
industry is even to start to catch up on the backlog of demands for many things. 
Home construction will lag at least until spring, 1946; will reflect the 
Shortages both of material and labor. Demand will be a long time being filled. 
New cars will not roll in numbers before spring. Strikes could slow that. 
Tires are to remain tight for several more months. 
Silk products are unlikely to come back in volume before 1947. 
Rail travel is more congested now than at any previous time and apparently 
is to stay that way through much of the winter. It should ease during 1946. 
It's pretty much the same story all along the line. Individuals find that 
things they want, all the way from soc’:s to homes, are on the scarce list. At 
the same time, industry is finding that its demands for new equipment, for many 
raw materials, even for labor, often are continuing to bump into bottlenecks. 
It appears now that 1946 will be a year of adjustment back to peace; that 
1947 will be the real boom year of postwar as industry Swings into stride. 
Labor issues, tax issues should be cleared during remaining months of this 
and in first half, 1946, opening the way to a riSe toward high activity. 
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U.S. isn't doing so well in remaking Europe to suit American tastes. 
Germany is in a terrible mess, tending to pull Europe down with her. 
Italy can't seem to be made to work again. 

Balkans are taken in tow by Russia, but she cannot supply their needs. 

Poland is having a hard time digesting her new territory and industries. 

France, Belgium, Holland are not in Such bad shape and should be able to get 
back on their feet in the reasonably near future. 

Britain, however, finds herself in a tight spot, in a situation from which 
she probably cannot extricate herself without sizable aid from U.S. 

Real recovery and rebuilding in Europe, real return to anything like a 
stable basis must wait for peace settlements. Yet there is little progress in 
making those settlements. Trouble is that the Russians are determined to have 
their own way up to the Oder River in Germany. Britain, with U.S. backing, does 
not like that, doesn't want what would be a big Russian sphere. 

What people have a hard time realizing is that Russia operates a closed 
type of economy, that Russia by design and intent is basically nationalistic. 

It isn't too certain that U.S. doesn't incline the same way herself. 
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Idea of giving U.S. gold to Britain, so that Britain can give the gold back 
in exchange for U.S. goods, has some of the earmarks of perpetual motion. 

What the experts are looking for is a gift that can be made to appear to be 
something other than a gift. U.S. gold hoard looks like a natural. 

The gold, about $20,000,000,000 of it, is in the ground out in Kentucky. 
Idea is that U.S. could give Britain a warehouse receipt for $3,000,000,000 or 
more of this gold without having to go to the banks to borrow or without having 
this receipt show up in the public debt. Then Britain could use this receipt 
to deposit to her account in U.S. and could write checks against it to pay for 
the goods that Britain must have. It's as simple as that. 
Trouble is that it is too simple; th.* ‘+'s just a disguised gift. 
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See also pages 13, 19, 54, 92. 
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LONDON, PARIS, MOSCOW, 


This is the “parlor car” version of a 
great airship of tomorrow. It’s 950 feet 
long — designed to take 288 passengers 
from here to London in a little over 40 
comfortable hours! 

Like all big airships, it will be quiet, 
steady, almost vibrationless. It will 
be roomy, luxurious—with beautiful 
promenades— gay lounges—and a din- 
ing room that serves delightful, fresh- 
cooked meals. Yet with all of these 
unusual features, travel by airship will 
be surprisingly economical. 


Airships will offer maximum safety 


Today airships get their lift from non- 
inflammable helium—the gas used in 
U.S. Navy Patrol Airships—and in the 
famous Goodyear “Blimp” Fleet that 
flew for 16 peacetime years without a 
passenger accident. Helium-filled air- 
ships have proved themselves as safe 
and dependable as anything that flies! 

America is ready for these big, safe 
commercial airships. We havea virtual 
monopoly on helium—we control 
many airship bases—we have experi- 
enced Navy technicians. pilots and 
crews. And Goodyear isthe world’sonly 








existing company with 35 -years’ ex- 
perience in designing, building and 
flying lighter-than-air craft. 

America needs airships—to augment 
our globe-girdling airplanes and sur- 
face ships—to encourage world travel, 
world trade and permanent world 
peace. Put airships in your travel plans 
— they’re going to be important! 


We must zealously guard against the 
peril of unpreparedness in national 
airpower. The Japanese could have 
chosen the American mainland for 
their “hit and run” attack and the 
Germans could have bombed New 
York from carriers. Let us not expose 
ourselves to such dangers again. Let 
America maintain its mastery of the 
air at all costs. 


Airships Can Help Keep America First in the Air 


GOOD YEAR 


AIRCRAFT 
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Adding Machine 




















Duplicating Machine 
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Recordak 











What does Recordak do? 


Recordak, the system that developed micro- 
filming into a basic business tool, copies photo- 
graphically, automatically, at great reduction. 
Reproductions are photographically accurate and 
complete . . . and made with the speed of light. 

Operating costs are very low—only 1/25 to 
1/10 of a cent per checkssized paper copied. 


Why is Recordak basic? 4 

It supplants less efficient ways of handling 
common business routines. It is the basis of 
wholly new and better operating systems and 
methods. It expedites the flow of work . . . sim- 
plifies . . . reduces chances for error ... .. makes 
multiple savings in overhead charges . . . solves 
many special operating vrchlems. 
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Vho uses Recordak? 
ind for what? 


BANKS... as the system used in forwarding 
most of the nation’s checks . . . to keep books 
... to retain for the protection of their depositors 
micro-size files of checks paid . . . to save up to 
45% in per item costs. 

MANUFACTURERS ... to simplify filing of 
inventory cards, tools-parts lists, time cards, job 
cards, requisitions, and other necessary records. 


ENGINEERING FIRMS .. . to safeguard 
war records... keep them from swamping files 
by reduction to less than 1% of original area. 


DEPARTMENT STORES .. . to handle ac- 
counts receivable more efficiently and economi- 
cally ... make collections and adjustments with 
greater speed, fewer misunderstandings and 
complaints. 


GOVERNMENT... . for V-Mail . . . and to 
reduce big military maps to “flying size’. . . to 
microfilm Social Security records, War Bonds, 
Census returns. 98°; saving in filing room space! 


Recordak uses are limited only by the inge- 
nuity with which American businesses apply the 
basic Recordak principle of automatic, low-cost, 
micro-size reproduction. 


Why is Recordak “foolproof”? 


The smaller the picture the more critically it 
must be filmed—and processed. Each Recordak 
“picture’’ is clear, complete, quickly and accu- 
rately read or copied . . . because Recordak 
operates “‘controls’”’ all along the line. The Re- 
cordak machine is automatic; the document 


RECORDAK 


originators of modern MICROFILMING 


— and its uses in business systems 











How does Recordak work? 


Papers are fed in here— ra 
automatically photographed 
with great speed at lowcost... 


thousands go on a single 
tiny roll of microfilm 


Es 


which can be projected for 
either reading or copying 

. or... full-size prints on 
paper are made quickly, 
‘easily, cheaply, right in 
the Recordak Reader. sr 
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takes its own photograph. Illumination, focus, 
and exposure are fixed. The Recordak lens is 
a Kodak lens, film is made by Kodak, film 
processing is up to Kodak’s high standard. 


Why tell you about 
Recordak now? 


So you can be forward-looking in your plan- 
ning. So you can get your name high on the list 
of companies ordering the new, improved Re- 
cordak models that will go: into production as 
soon as conditions permit. Write for book now 
in preparation—‘‘50 Billion Records Can’t Be 
Wrong.” You will be amazed how much Recordak 


saves ... how little it costs. ° 


Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me ‘“‘50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” 


Name 


-——MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOK—— 
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This tiny ratchet—actually no bigger 
than the tip of your little finger — is 
the heart ofa McGill electric switch. It 
is typical of the exact molding being 
done by Richardson with INSUROK 
Precision Plastics. 

For here in the great INSUROK 
family, are plastics of superior char- 
acteristics—truly precision plastics— 


with all the qualities needed to meet 
the exacting requirements of modern | 


industry. Richardson Plasticians, 
with a practical background of over 
20 years in the plastics field,are ready 











to serve you now with INSUROK, | 


molded or laminated, in grades and 
types best suited to your particular 
application. Write for full informa- 
tion today! 
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Precision Plastics 
The RICHARDSON COMPANY 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal cpurt 


YOU CAN sometimes raise the salaries 
of your Workers without Treasury ap- 
proval even though this will increase the 
cost of goods or services being furnished 
the Government. The Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue rules that such salary 
increases may be made for merit, length 
of service or. promotion under a salary 
rate schedule in effect Oct. 3, 1942, or un- 
der a schedule approved by the Commis- 
sioner after that date. 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard Government re- 
strictions on extension of credit in making 
loans for home repairs and improvements 
after October 14. The Federal Reserve 
System amends its credit controls (Regu- 
lation W) to exempt such loans. ‘Another 
change extends from 12 to 18 months the 
time that can be allowed for repayment of 
loans that are not for the purpose of buy- 
ing consumer durable goods. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always avoid a delin- 
quency penalty for failing to file an ex- 
cess-profits tax return for your corpora- 
tion merely because the corporation’s in- 
come tax return shows a net loss. In one 
case, where a corporation’s income tax re- 
turn was subject to adjustments which 
would render it liable for excess-profits 
taxes, the U.S. Tax Court rules that the 
firm did not have reasonable cause for its 
failure to file an excess-profits tax return. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer, increase 
your ceiling prices for certain groups of 
cotton textiles. OPA allows increases, 
ranging from 3.2 per cent to 14.82 per 
cent, in the prices of fabrics including print 
cloth, towels and flannels. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect enough heavy con- 
struction machinery to be available to 
meet your needs in carrying on civilian 
construction. The War Production Board 
reports that an adequate supply of power 
cranes and shovels, praders and tractors 
is in sight for civilian use. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to aecept shares 
owned by a public-utility company in part 


and administrative decisions: 


payment for thé company’s debentures 
that you hold, when your securities are 
canceled in a proceeding to simplify a 
holding company. A circuit court of ap- 
peals upholds the right of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to require a 
debenture holder to accept such stocks in 
aneexchange of this kind. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a supplier, usually dis- 
regard the orders rated AA that you ac- 
cepted but were unable to deliver befor 
October 1. WPB points out that thes 
rated orders now are invalid except in thx 
case of textiles and related items. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain shoe ration stamp: 
from any rationing board if you are a serv- 
iceman just leaving the armed forces. OPA 
amends its rationing order that former]: 
required discharged servicemen to app] 
to their home rationing boards for the two 
shoe stamps to which they are entitled. 


* * * 


YOU CAN purchase cotton duck fron 
the Government’s surplus stocks if you arc 
a dealer in such goods. Quantities of duc’ 
in virtually all weights and widths : . 
being offered for sale by the Commerc: 
Department’s Office of Surplus Property 
through its 11 regional offices. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT as a rule avoid an 
income tax in the year of sale on your 
gain from the sale of capital assets for cas: 
and promissory notes, even though some 
of the notes are not payable until subsc- 
quent years. In a case where the promis- 
sory notes were backed by a mortgage on 
the assets, the U. S. Tax Court holds that 
they were worth their face value when 
received. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably be required to pay 
your piece-rate workers for time spent in 
such duties as cleaning and oiling ma- 
chines and handling work sheets even 
though you have an agreement that they 
should do this on their own time. A U.S. 
district court orders one employer to make 
such payments under the Fair Labor 

, Standards Act. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unirep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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WHAT NEXT. 
muvee WITH FIBER 


, 
HERE’S COLOSSAL POWER! Swift, smooth power to whisk 
de luxe limiteds over the rails . 
heavy-duty freight service. And Fiberglas* Electrical Insula- 
tion Materials play a vital part in producing and maintaining 
that power. Fiberglas Textiles provide a thin, strong base 
for insulating impregnants—a base that resists heat, moisture, 
oil and corrosive vapors to safeguard the dependability of 
motors, generators and a wide variety of other electrical 


. . steady, sustained power for 








SMOOTHER PERFORMANCE 


and better mileage . . . for 
your new car! Designers 
and engineers are swiftly 
adopting many new and im- 
proved materials, including 
thin, strong, synthetic-com- 
pound gaskets for cylinder 
heads. These new gaskets 
arereinforced with Fiberglas 
Mat, a lightweight, porous 
web of fine glass fibers 
that resists heat, moisture, 
oils and most acids. This 
mat is also being used in 
gaskets for the process in- 
dustries on high-pressure, 
high-temperature lines and 
equipment, 
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CLEAN AIR is circulated 
throughout homes heated by 
forced-warm-air furnaces equip- 
ped with Dust-Stop* Air Filters. 
These inexpensive, replacement- 
type filters are made of Fiber- 
glas packs, coated with adhesive, 
to trap dust, dirt and lint. Dust- 
Stops are standard equipment on 
most forced-warm-air furnaces; 
are widely used in commercial 
air conditioning systems and on 
equipment where precision in- 
struments, motors or electronic 
controls need protection against 
air-borne abrasive matter. 





THIS CONVEYOR BELT tasts four 
times longer than former belts used 
on this machine! The Fiberglas 
Cloth base and its special synthetic 
coating both resist the oil in the 
material carried and the heat that 
quickly burned out previous organic 
fabrics. Being glass, it resists mois- 
ture; does not stretch, shrink or rot. 
In Coated Fiberglas Cloths, design- 
ers have an exceptional material for 
application in products requiring 
exposure to the elements, 

















FIBERGLAS 


*T, M, Reg, U. S. Pat. Off. 





Fiberglas products offer you a combination of 
superior advantages not found in any other 
material. These few examples of Fiberglas in 
use may suggest its possible advantageous 
application to your products or manufacturing 
processes. Fiberglas field engineers will wel- 
come an opportunity to discuss your problems 
and help you decide where this unique mate- 
rial can serve you best. Write Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation, 1805 Nicholas Build- 


ing, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
In Canada, Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 








These plans range all the 
way from simply furnishing 
adequate loading and unload- 
ing space to the most in- 
genious methods of tying 
motor transport directly into 
the production lines them- 
selves, thereby eliminating 
storage and the multiple han- 
dling of materials—increasing 
inventory turnover. 





Modern loading platform of FLAGSTAFF FOODS, Perth 
Amboy, N. J., designed by THE BALLANGER COMPANY, 
Architects and Engineers, Philadelphia, 


MANUFACTURERS who have studied 
the subject realize that a most important 
element in production planning is trans- 
portation—and they are providing in 
their building programs, proper facilities 
for the expanded use of motor transport! 


SER 


No one plan will fit all 
production set-ups—but this 
much is certain: 


Motor transport offers 
manufacturers a flexibility of 
service unmatched by any 


other method—and a service 





Pennsylvania. 
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which can fit into most pro- 


duction plans to cost-cutting 
advantage! 


Your Traffic Manager 
probably has some ideas 
which will surprise you—and, 
if you do not operate your 
own trucks and trailers, it will 
be good business, also, to talk 
with an experienced Motor 
Transport Operator. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER €O., DETROIT 32 


Service in Principal Cities 





_ FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 
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“Engineered _ 
Transportation 
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KEY TO U.S. LABOR POLICY: 
ATTITUDE ON PRICE RISES 


Mr. Schwellenbach’s Difficult Path Between Strikes and Inflation 


Indications that both 
wages and living costs 
will be allowed to go up 


Labor problems, multiplying by leaps 
and bounds, are about to drop into the 
lap of this country’s new Secretary of La- 
bor, Lewis B. Schwellenbach. Mr. Schwel- 
lenbach holds the key to policy that is 
to determine whether today’s developing 
wave of strikes will sweep the nation or 
will subside after a brief flare-up. 

The speed of the shift of U.S. industry 
from a war to a peace basis is tied to pol- 
icy decisions that must be made. Those 
decisions will determine the general wage 
level that is to prevail in the early postwar 
period. The wage level, in turn, will be 
reflected in the price level for goods com- 
ing back to market to satisfy an explosive 
demand. The price level now established 
will have its effect in encouraging or re- 
straining pressures for a broad inflation. 





—Acme 


SECRETARY SCHWELLENBACH 
Now that he’s in charge... 


OCTOBER 5, 1945 


Mr Truman, in placing Mr. Schwellen- 
bach in the middle of these problems, left 
him pretty much to his own devices to 
work his way out. This makes the Labor 
Secretary about the most important official 
in Government at this time. Yet Secretary 
Schwellenbach is armed with few powers. 
He has very little machinery with which to 
work, His one persuasive weapon is author- 
ity to throw the influence of the National 
Government to the side of labor or to the 
side of employers as the issues are drawn. 

Against that background: 

The issue underlying the growing wave 
of strikes is simple. That issue is whether 
American workers, now that the war is 
over, should be paid as much for 40 hours 
of work in peacetime as they were paid for 
the equivalent of 52 hours of work in war- 
time. The demand is for what amounts to 
a 30 per cent rise in hourly pay. Some em- 
ployers are making voluntary increases of 
8 to 15 per cent, with these increases ac- 


‘ceptable to unions for the time being. 


Basically, however, labor leaders are hold- 
ing out for increases nearer 30 per cent. 
The official attitude is quite clear, up 
to a point. Mr. Schwellenbach has just ex- 
pressed his support for a national mini- 
mum wage of 65 cents, fixed by law, as 
against the present wage of 40 cents an 
hour—an increase of 62.5 per cent. The 
Labor Secretary has gone along with a 
White House decision that profit margins 
should be squeezed in industry and trade 
to absorb most increases in wartime labor 
costs. Treasury Secretary Fred Vinson, 
with White House approval, is on record 
as believing that the country must learn 
to live 50 per cent better than it did be- 
fore the war if there are to be jobs for all 
in postwar. A higher level of wages or a 
lower level of prices is required if that 
goal is to be reached. Official sympathy, 
definitely, is on the side of higher wages, 
but not necessarily for a 30 per cent in- 
crease in wage rates across the board. 
Effect that general new wage increases 
would have at this time is apparent. High- 
er wage rates inevitably will force higher 


prices in many basic industries. A 30 per 
cent wage increase in U.S. industry would 
add $6,000,000,000 to direct costs of manu- 
facture at the expected level of peacetime 
production. Profit of manufacturers, after 
taxes, in a postwar recovery year is esti- 
mated at less than $5,000,000,000. This 
means that a 30 per cent wage increase, 
without a price increase to compensate for 
the wage increase, would force many manu- 
facturers to operate at a loss. There is little 
incentive in unprofitable operations. In in- 
dustries where direct labor costs are a ma- 
jor factor in price, even a modest wage in- 
crease at this time would force a price in- 
crease. Higher labor costs, too, tend to 
cause increases in material costs, and ma- 
terial costs reflect themselves in prices. 
It is in the face of this situation that 
Secretary Schwellenbach has given the im- 
pression that he will be able to deal with 
the issues involved, utilizing the powers 
and machinery available to him. That 
raises a question concerning the facilities 

















—Smith in Williamsport Sun 
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available to the Labor Secretary for use in 
checking or settling strikes. 

Strike-settlement machinery includes: 

A Canciliation Service in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. This Service offers con- 
ciliators whose aid may be accepted by 
the two sides to a dispute to help recon- 
cile differences. Conciliators have no power 
to decide issues or to enforce setlements. 
They help to settle many strikes, but not 
the difficult strikes, involving basic is- 
sues, in which sanctions are required to 
enforce settlement. 

A War Labor Board that is in process 
of liquidation. This Board, during war, 
served to force arbitration. It carried a 
club of plant seizure and of moral backing 
that is given by the public in war. WLB 
is now shorn of most power and impor- 
tance, and soon is expected to disappear. 

A plant-seizure power that can be used 
to take over industries. Mr. Schwellen- 
bach, however, has intimated that he pre- 
fers not to use this power. Congress, too, is 
under pressure to repeal the Smith-Con- 
nally Act upon which the power rests. 

Strike-vote machinery, also provided 
by the Smith-Connally Act. Labor unions 
have made frequent use of the invitation 
to ‘poll the workers, at Government ex- 
pense, to determine whether or not a 
majority is in favor of striking. When 
the issue is higher wages, most workers 
are inclined to vote to strike. This Act is 
being criticized by its original sponsors, 
with strong pressure for its repeal. 

All of this adds up to the fact that Mr. 
Schwellenbach, despite the recent reor- 
ganization which gave the Labor Depart- 
ment powers once exercised independently 
by the War Manpower Commission, War 
Labor Board and other agencies, has no 





way to order settlements of disputes or to 
enforce settlements once made. 

Instead, dependence is being placed up- 
on two factors: 

Collective bargaining is restored to 
its prewar status as the implement for try- 
ing to adjust viewpoints of labor and man- 
agement. Workers and managers are sup- 
posed to sit around a table and work 
out an agreement among themselves on 
wage levels and working conditions. The 
catch in this situation right now, however, 
is that managers no longer are free to raise 
prices to cover the cost of wage increases 
if they agree to grant increases. The result 
is that price-control machinery is vital in 
collective bargaining, and Government 
holds that machinery. 

A judicial attitude on the part of Gov- 
ernment, then, is depended upon to in- 
fluence settlements if labor and manage- 
ment are not able to reach agreement 
through collective bargaining. Mr. Schwel- 
lenbach will sit as judge to decide issues 
in event that those issues cannot be re- 
solved by collective bargaining and result 
in strikes of national importance. The 
catches in this situation are two. First, the 
judge in labor disputes will possess no pow- 
er to punish for contempt of court if either 
side refuses to carry out his decision, and 
will have no marshal to see that his deci- 
sion is enforced. Second, the judge will 
lack authority in his own official position 
to assure an employer that he can raise 
the prices of his product in event the judi- 
cial decision is on the side of a higher 
wage. There ‘is nothing in the range of 
Government powers to compel an employer 
to work for a loss or for a margin of profit 
that he regards as too small. 

Facts of the situation show that the key 


MARCH ON THE CAPITOL 


to labor policy at this time lies in readiness 
of Government either to: (1) use its in- 
fluence against wage rises that will force 
price rises, or (2) ease price control to 
permit price rises that will cover the cost 
of wage rises and relieve the squeeze that 
already exists on profits. Mr. Schwellen- 
bach controls both these factors, for what 
he decided about pay will determine what 
must be done about prices. 

Odds are reported to be strongly on the 
side of the second alternative. Official sym- 
pathy, as revealed by the record, is on the 
side of rising wages. Meanwhile, however, 
the White House strongly opposes a rise in 
the general price level. Yet, if wages are in- 
creased generally and price levels are held 
rigid, industry may be slow to expand pro- 
duction, and unemployment will rise. On 
the other hand, a price rise growing from a 
wage rise would add to the problems of 
millions of families of workers who are un- 
organized or otherwise unable to obtain 
wage increases to offset higher prices. 

Mr. Schwellenbach sits in the middle of 
this situation. He has said that he will sit 
as a judge who first gets the facts out into 
the open, invites competent witnesses to 
testify on the issues and then reaches a 
decision on the merits. The decision in this 
case is to relate to the level of wages that 
will prevail in the U.S. during the early 
postwar period. It is a decision that will 
favor some workers and may hurt a lot of 
others. It is one that can affect importantly 
the speed of reconversion and the volume 
of employment or unemployment. 

The inside view is that a decision is to 
be made for higher wages for organized 
workers and that the trend is toward a 
broad inflation of. the postwar price level 
to support the higher wage level. 





—Harris & Ewing 
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PARADOX OF LABOR SUPPLY 


Why Men Go Jobless While Farmers and Retailers Search for Help 


Tendency of veterans and 
former war workers to wait 
for higher-paying positions 


This country now is confronted with an 
employment mystery. Americans are learn- 
ing that it is possible to have a labor 
shortage at a time when 2,000,000 work- 
ers are unemployed. Labor is acutely 
scarce in certain fields, yet job hunters are 
storming the nation’s employment offices. 

This anomalous situation is mystifying 
to some employers who are trying to re- 
build their labor forces for peacetime op- 
erations. It is mystifying to others who are 
forced to turn away applicants for limited 
numbers of jobs. The situation is closely 
related to current strikes, demands for 
higher pay, and the hesitancy of Congress 
to liberalize unemployment benefits. 

The explanation for this paradox can 
be found in these factors: 

Civilian war workers are not willing 
to shift to lower-paying jobs until they 
have exhausted their chances for con- 
tinued high pay. For many persons, this is 
a natural resistance to reducing their 
standards of living. For most, it is a prob- 
lem of meeting fixed expenses incurred 
under high wartime living costs. 

Discharged veterans are picking their 
jobs carefully, preferring to take plenty of 
time to shop around. Many have acquired 
families and feel they cannot support 
these families on starting wages of $20 to 
$25 a week that are being offered. 

Unemployment insurance and dis- 
charge pay make it possible for both groups 
to be choosy in selecting jobs. Veterans 
are assured of discharge pay ranging from 
$100 to $300. They also are eligible for 
unemployment pay of $20 a week for a 
maximum of 52 weeks, if satisfactory jobs 
are not available. War workers unable to 
find suitable work can get from their States 
unemployment benefits that now are aver- 
aging around $18 a week for the entire 
country. In addition, many war workers 
have accumulated savings that they can 
draw upon while shopping for new jobs. 

All of this explains why war workers 
and veterans are refusing to go back to 
the farms, where one of the most acute 
labor shortages exists, but where wages 
are low and hours long. It also explains 
why there is no rush to: jobs in retail 
trades, textile mills, laundries, utilities and 
other low-paying industries. 

The following examples show why the 
lower-paying fields do not attract workers: 


OCTOBER 5, 1945 


On the farms. A veteran hiring out to 
a farmer by the day can expect to get 
around $25 a week for 48 to 50 hours, as 
against the national average of more than 
$46 a week received by factory workers 
for a work week of between 44 and 45 
hours. Out of the $25, if he has no de- 
pendents, he must pay around $3 in fed- 
eral income tax. That leaves him $22, or 
slightly more than the $20 a week he can 
draw in unemployment pay while looking 
for a better job. 

In retail trade. An unmarried worker 
with no dependents has been working in a 
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Meanwhile, he looks around until he finds 
a job that suits him. 

In textiles. Average gross earnings for 
textile workers are $31.69 for a work week 
of 41.8 hours. A single worker without de- 
pendents pays $4.30 withholding tax on 
this salary and has $27.39 left to take 
home. If he loses a job in Massachusetts 
and cannot find another suitable one, he 
can draw $20.60 a week in unemployment 
insurance for 23 weeks. Rather than work 
for the extra $6.79 a week, he draws his 
compensation and takes his time finding a 
job. Of course, he must first convince the 
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JOB HUNTERS 
. » . shopping for wages to fit enlarged wallets 


Michigan war plant. His earnings have 
been the same as the national average for 
June—$44.34 for a work week of 44.6 
hours. Out of this, he has paid a withhold- 
ing tax of $7.40, leaving him net earnings 
of $38.94 a week. He is laid off, but im- 
mediately is offered a job in a grocery 
store. This job will pay him $28.46 for a 
work week of 40.6 hours, the national 
average in retail trades. After his with- 
holding tax of $3.70 is deducted, he will 
have net take-home pay of $24.75. 

This man is able to convince his un- 
employment compensation board that he 
is entitled to a better job, because of his 
skill and past employment, so he rejects 
the job and is placed on the unemploy- 
ment compensation rolls at $20 a week. 
In Michigan, he is entitled to unemploy- 
ment pay for a maximum of 20 weeks. 


unemployment compensation board that 
he cannot find a suitable job. 

Examples could be cited in many other 
fields. This resistance of workers and vet- 
erans to low-paid job., while they can 
draw almost as much for not working as 
for working, is adding to the pressure for 
wage increases. It is one reason why wage 
levels in this country are likely to rise. 

In resisting President Truman’s request 
for nation-wide maximum payments of $25 
a week, Congress has shown an awareness 
of the use that is being made of unem- 
ployment compensation. It is argued that 
to increase the payments would put an 
added premium on loafing. However, it 
appears that the purpose of most workers 
and veterans in taking their unemploy- 
ment_pay is not to loaf, but to be very 
selective in their choice of jobs. 
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The Timetable for 


Demobilization: 


Speed-Up to Peak Rate in January 


A demobilization timetable now can be 
offered on the basis of Army-Navy plans 
for releasing men. It shows the following: 

Army stood at 8,050,000 on September 
1. In September, 450,000 persons were re- 
leased, lowering to 7,600,000 the number 
of veterans who remain. In October, 550,- 
000 more men with war service will be dis- 
charged. As the chart above shows, the 


~~ 


number will rise to 775,000 in January and 
continue near that rate each month. By 
next July 1, men still in uniform will in- 
clude no more than 900,000 of those who 
were in service when war ended. 
Enlistments and the peacetime draft, 
however, will bring up the Army strength, 
to a number no greater than 1,650,000 
by next July. At that time or before, 
Congress will be forced to determine the 
size of the peacetime Army, and _ to 
adopt means of raising and maintaining 
that Army. Before that time, demobiliza- 
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tion will occupy the country’s attention. 

A demobilization jam is taking place 
right now, with men backed up in camps, 
and on furlough, by the hundreds of thou- 





sands—all awaiting discharge. Machinery 
for demobilization, however, should be 


working smoothly by mid-October, and 
all two-year men in the United States will 
be out of service in a few months. 

Navy ended the war with 3,415,000 
persons in service. In September, only 

32,200 were released, but the rate of dis- 
charges will step up steadily. In October, 
discharges will reach 177,100; in Novem- 
ber, 242,100, and, in December, 277,000. 
Discharges will reach a peak rate of 283,- 
200 a month in January and continue near 
that level through August, 1946. 

By September, 1946, the Navy expects 
to cut down to its peacetime strength of 
558,000 officers and men, of whom 323,- 
600 will be veterans serving regular enlist- 


ments. Volunteers are expected to supply 
the additional 234,400 under a recruiting 
goal of 21,000 a month. In September, 12,- 
000 volunteers signed up, 9,000 for the reg- 
ular Navy and 3,000 for the Naval Reserve. 
Of these, 11,000 were civilians, including 
a large number of demobilized soldie~. 

Point system of the Navy is expected 
to govern discharges through the period, 
but the Army plans to abandon points for 
veterans early in 1946. Hardship cases, 
however, are receiving easier treatment in 
each service. The Navy now will discharge, 
on request, any veteran with three or more 
children under 18. The Army is authoriz- 
ing the release of 1,400 cadets of 17 and 
18 who have completed their preflight 
training and were ready for air training. 

The daily discharge rate for the Army 
now has climbed to 25,000 and is still ris- 
ing. The Navy is releasing 5,800 sailors 
a day, and that rate, too, is rising. 

At these rates, veterans who fought the 
war and were in service when war ended 
ought to be out of uniform shortly after 
the middle of next year. That means no 
more than 10 months of additional service 
for men enlisted for the duration. 
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From Crystals to Bubbles to Wondrous Plastics 
by Men Who Plan Beyond Tomorrow 































The magic of modern chemistry trans- 
mutes such simple things as limestone. 
salt and coal—stage by stage — into 
liquid plastic applied like paint, or, still 
further processed, into pure plastic 
fabric thin as silk or thick as leather. 














PLASTICS’ PLACE IN TOMORROW’S PLANS 


High on the list of Tomorrow’s wonders are the everyday products treated with 
this film-like liquid plastic to protect against dirt, acid, mildew and fire —or 
made entirely of this amazing substance. Imagine wallpaper cleansed by a damp 
cloth, furniture upholstered in dust-proof, stain-proof fabrics. And there will 
be handbags and awnings, raincoats and luncheon linen and a host of other 
things we live with either made from pure plastic cloth or preserved perma- 


nently by this same chemical wonder in liquid form! 


WE PLANNED BEYOND TOMORROW FOR YOU 
The very youngest whiskies in Seagram’s V.O. Canadian were carefully laid 
away six years ago. Skillful blending of choice Canadian whiskies has pro- 
duced a clean-tasting, different-tasting whisky for your pleasure today and 


tomorrow. You will be quick to appreciate the mellow lightness and delicacy 





of this unique imported whisky...truly Canadian whisky at its glorious best. 
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RULING GERMANY AND JAPAN: 
BACK OF CONTRAST IN METHODS 


Why Nippon Enjoys Easier Peace, Keeps Emperor and Home Isles 


Same supremacy of Allied 
control and aim to end war 
power in both countries 


It is possible now to compare the treat- 
ment to be given Japan in defeat and that 
to be given Germany. This comparison 
shows in what way Japan is getting off 
more easily than Germany. It shows, too, 
why Russia, China, and Australia are 
pressing the U.S. to give them more voice 
in day-to-day decisions relating to Japan. 

The record reveals many points of simi- 
larity of policy in treatment of Germany 
and Japan. At the same time, the record 
contains equally significant points of dif- 
ference. Responsible officials insist, how- 
ever, that the objective in each case is 
the same—to render both Germany and 
Japan incapable of future warmaking. 

Differences in treatment of the two 
defeated nations show up in these points: 

Territory. Japan is allowed to keep her 
island home. Germany loses big chunks 
of land that had been hers for centuries. 

Leadership. Japan retains her Emperor, 
who is able to confer with the Supreme 
Allied Commander, General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur, and is treated with 
courtesy and consideration. Germany has 
no national leader, and no attempt is 
being made at this time to raise one up. 

Government. The rule of Japan is left 
in the hands of Japanese. The rule of Ger- 
many is in the hands of foreigners, with 
no central government permitted. 

Occupation. Japan is occupied by U. S. 
troops only, with easy travel and commu- 
nication to all parts of the country. Ger- 
many is cut up into four occupation zones. 

Degree of supervision. In Japan, or- 
ders are given through the Emperor, with 
only 200,000 American troops to be need- 
ed to watch 70,000,000 people. In Ger- 
many, orders are given through German 
burgomasters, with nearly 400,000 Ameri- 
can troops watching 20,000,000 people. 

Religion. Japan can keep her Shinto 
religion. Germany must give up Nazism. 
However, the point is made that Shinto- 
ism is Japan’s ancient religion, whereas 
Nazism in Germany was of recent origin. 
Germans are being encouraged to give 
new support to their Lutheran, Roman 
Catholic and other orthodox groups. 


Industry. Japan is allowed to keep the 
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industry that was not devoted to war pur- 
poses. In Germany a definite program of 
deindustrialization is being followed. 
Trade opportunities. Preparations are 
being made to help Japan revive her for- 
eign trade, and a U.S. advisory economic 
mission is soon to go there. There is no 
evidence of such preparations for Germany. 
Standard of living. No definite limit 
has been set on the Japanese standard of 
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U.S. FLAG IN GERMANY 
Differences in circumstances... 





AND IN JAPAN 
ee e differences in method 


living. In Germany, the standard of living 
is not to rise above that of the average 
of European countries, which is low. 

War criminals. The Japanese Govern- 
ment is allowed to round up persons want- 
ed by the occupation authorities, and the 
number arrested thus far is in the hun- 
dreds. In Germany, the occupation authori- 
ties are making the arrests, which already 
total nearly 70,000 in the U.S. zone alone. 

Purge of officials. In Japan, minor 
officials are being left in power under the 
Emperor. In Germany, all former Nazis are 
being purged from public office and im- 
portant private positions. 

Re-education. Japanese are being al- 
lowed to take the lead in their country in 
a program of re-education for democracy. 
In Germany, the re-education program is 
being run directly by the Allies. 

Forced labor. Large numbers of Ger- 
mans are being required to work for their 
conquerors. Japanese apparently are not 
to be forced to work for others. 

Those points of difference have aroused 
wide comment, both in the U.S. and 
abroad, to the effect that Japan is being 
favored over Germany. 

Similarities in treatment of the two 
countries, however, are held by officials to 
tell the real story. The directives govern- 
ing General MacArthur in Japan and 
Genera! of the Army Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower in Germany both were prepared by. 
the State, War and Navy Co-ordinating 
Committee. Officials say any differences in 
method arise from the differing circum- 
stances under which Japan and Germany 
surrendered, and not from any conflict as 
to the end results to be achieved. 

Allied authority is supreme in both 
countries and is not to be questioned. If 
the Japanese Emperor disagrees with U. S. 
policies or orders, he loses. He can be de- 
throned, or General MacArthur can by- 
pass him. The U.S. policy is to “use the 
existing form of government in Japan, not 
to support it.” 

All conquered territory is being taken 
away from both Japan and Germany. For 
Japan, this means the loss of some areas 
that had been held for 40 or 50 years. 

War damage in the two countries is 
to be repaired by their people with no 
outside help. 

Reparations in kind are to be exacted 
from both Germany and Japan. Both are 
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BLASTED JAPANESE REFINERY 


« « » damage would be repaired, peaceful industry resumed 


to make restitution of looted property. 

Destruction of military power is a 
primary aim of both occupation policies. 

Armed forces are forbidden in both 
cases. Neither Japan nor Germany is al- 
lowed to have an army, a navy, an air 
force, secret police, or civil aviation. 

Militaristic institutions and their trap- 
pings are to be eliminated. No uniforms 
are to be permitted in either country, ex- 
cept for policemen, firemen and the like. 

Militaristic leaders and “ultranational- 
ists” are to be removed from office or in- 
fluence. In Japan, this process is being 
facilitated by the fact that numerous high 
officials are committing hara-kiri. 

War criminals responsible for plung- 
ing their nations into war or for war 
atrocities are to be punished. Trials of 
the Nazi leaders are to start in November 
at Nuremberg. In Japan, General Mac- 
Arthur says trials may start within a 
month. 

Besides these immediate measures, long- 
er-range policies in Germany and Japan 
are for creation of peaceful conditions. 

Peace-minded governments are an 
important objective in both countries. 
These, it is hoped, eventually can be 
brought about through the encourage- 
ment of democracy. 

Political parties and labor unions are 
to be permitted, and the right of assembly 
is to be safeguarded, so long as the se- 
curity of occupation forces is not in- 
volved. Democratic tendencies are to be 
promoted through freedom of speech, free- 
dom of the press, and freedom of re- 
ligion. 

Educational systems of the two coun- 
tries no longer will be channels of propa- 
ganda for expansion and ultranationalism. 
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New textbooks are being prepared, and 
teachers who were aggressive in spreading 
militaristic doctrines are being removed. 

Administration of affairs in both coun- 
tries is to be returned to their own people 
as soon as the Allies can be sure that the 
authority will not be misused. Japanese 
officials remain in control of their domestic 
fiscal, monetary and credit policies. In Ger- 
many, agencies extending over the four 
zones and dealing with transportation, 
communications, industry, foreign trade 
and finance soon are to be set up under 
the administration of Germans. Other 
agencies manned by Germans will deal with 
health, education, labor and justice, but 
on a provincial basis. 

Elections will be held in both Japan and 
Germany as soon as the situation warrants. 
Local elections soon are to be held in the 
American zone in Germany, but no plans 
have yet been formulated for setting up 
a central German Government. In Japan, 
the outlook is that elections will not be 
held until political parties have been re- 
established and conditions have been sta- 
bilized. That may take several months or a 
year. Whether the institution of the Em- 
peror is to be retained in the new dem- 
ocratic setup eventually will be decided 
by the Japanese people. 

Along with the remaking of the govern- 
ments of Germany and Japan, Allied policy 
in the two countries calls for the remaking 
of their economic life. 

Peacetime economies that cannot 
easily be converted to war are to be built 
in both cases. 

War industries are to be eliminated as a 
first step in the rebuilding process. In Ger- 
many, war plants already are being dis- 
mantled and the machinery transferred as 


reparations. Similar steps soon will be tak- 
en in Japan. 

Industrial and financial combinations 
that have aided in war are to be dissolved. 
The I. G. Farben, Krupp and other trusts 
in Germany are being broken up. Similar 
combinations in Japan will be smashed. 

Exports and imports of both Germany 
and Japan will be strictly controlled. In 
both cases, imports will consist mainly of 
materials needed to produce the neces- 
sities of life. The proceeds of any ex- 
ports will be used first to pay for those 
necessary imports. 

Merchant marines will be denied to 
both countries, under plans now being 
formulated. This will make it easier to 
check on their exports and imports. 

Production of food and clothing for 
home consumption will be expanded. This 
does not represent a radical change for 
Japan, already 80 per cent self-sufficient 
in food, but it means a drastic shift for 
industrial Germany. 

Light manufacturing is to be stressed 
instead of heavy industry in both coun- 
tries. 

Finally, a system of inspection will be 
installed in both cases to prevent con- 
cealed or disguised military preparation. 
Research for military purposes, such as 
making of atomic bombs, is banned. 

What it all adds up fo is that, if 
Allied plans succeed, neither Germany nor 
Japan will be in a position to cause trou- 
ble for many years to come. This is true 
even more certainly of Japan than of 
Germany, because Japan is an island na- 
tion, and, so long as her neighbors choose 
to keep her weak, she cannot regain her 
old place as one of the leading military 
powers of the world. 
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Setting Nation’s Course Abroad: 


Contradictions That Puzzle Allies 
Dependence on Day-to-Day Policy Rather Than Long-Range Planning 


Inadequate preparation and 
inconsistencies as causes of 
trouble in consolidating peace 


America’s foreign policy is raising ques- 
tions all around the world. Neither friend- 
ly allies nor former foes are quite certain 
which way it will turn from one day to 
the next. Large nations are perplexed and 
small nations are troubled. They are be- 

nning to ask: How is American foreign 
poliey made? 

The question grows out of the samples of 
\merican policy that are being displayed. 
Some members of Congress denounce in- 
ternationalism. President Truman bespeaks 
co-operation with the rest of the world. 
Some generals talk of a short occupation of 
Japan. And State Department officials are 
denounced for demanding a social and eco- 
nomic change in Japan. 

In London, the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters falls short of hoped-for results be- 
suspicions among the allies. 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes 
argues for democracy in the Balkans. But, 
in the Far East, America agrees to the re- 
turn to Great Britain, France and the 
Netherlands of their former colonial pos- 
sessions. One week America favors a single 
trusteeship over former Italian colonies, 


cause of 
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. .. Russian suspicions rose 
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and the next week it backs a plan for joint 
trusteeships. 

Policy making. All of these facets of 
foreign policy point up the question of who 
makes America’s foreign policy. The an- 
swer is hard to find. The President makes 
foreign policy. So does the Secretary of 
State and his subordinates, even down into 
the lower ranks. So do Congress, the mood 
of the people, and outside events. The 
State Department’s diplomatic service and 
the Army and Navy translate that policy 
into deeds. 

At the bottom, the real answer seems 
to be that everyone makes foreign policy, 
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and sometimes no one makes it. Those who 
watch it made and help in its making say 
that the real reason why contradictions are 
emerging now is that decisions are being 
made, too often, on the spur of the mo- 
ment to fit circumstances. 

Routine decisions are made at the lower 
levels by subordinates to suit the oc- 
casion. Big problems break through the 
crust of routine to, be settled by the as- 
sistant or under secretaries, the secretary 
or the President after a study of the 
precedents and the American interests in- 
volved. In this, Mr. Truman is relying 
upon Secretary Byrnes more than Presi- 
dent Roosevelt ever did upon a Secretary 


of State. But they are trying to fit their 
policies to the mood of the people and 
they are not sure what the people want. 

For many years, American policy as re- 
lated to Europe has been integrated, fairly 
closely, with that of Great Britain. The in- 
terests of the two have been closely akin. 
Besides, America did not have to have a 
policy, save for the guiding line of George 
Washington—no foreign entanglements. Ii 
could live safely between its two oceans. 
Now the oceans are no barrier and Amer- 
ica has to make its own foreign policy. 

A changing world. For a century and 
a half, the United States lived in isolation. 
It had land and resources to exploit. It 
tilled the land and used the resources and 
developed domestic problems. The second 
World War, with rapid means of travel 
and new weapons, whittled away the 
ocean barriers so that now the United 
States lives in a thickly settled community 
of nations. It has to get along with the 
other peoples of the world or face con- 
tinual threat of war. 

Its resources are thrusting the United 
States into a position of leadership among 
the nations. It has no training for the task. 
Its people are not too certain that they 
want to assume it. They have a vague 
wish for peace and to have their men 
home from the wars. Congress, the Presi- 
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»» sometimes everyone makes foreign policy; sometimes no one does it 


dent and the State Department are trying 
to shape the foreign policy to this wish. 

Job for diplomacy. The job of setting 
America’s foreign policy, of interpreting 
the wishes of the President and Congress 
and the mood of the people, belongs to the 
State Department. But investigation re- 
veals that the Department has no single 
man or group of men charged with plan- 
ning long-range foreign policies for the 
nation. No one in the Department has 
weighed America’s interests in the light of 
those of the rest of the world and worked 
out an integrated policy to fit those in- 
terests. 

Each problem that arises stands on its 
own feet and is dealt with accordingly. A 
study is made of the precedents and the 
various statements that may have been 
made that seem to have a bearing upon 
that individual case, and a decision is 
made without regard to how that action 
may fit the long-range, over-all policies of 
the country. 

Argentina is a case illustrating the dif- 
ficulty of fitting America’s unformed wish 
for peace to a specific problem. Most 
Americans agree that the present Govern- 
ment of Argentina is not one that helps 
the prospect for future world peace. Most 
persons in this country would like to see 
that Government out of power. 

But the State Department could expect 
an uproar if the announcement was made 
that the Third Fleet was going to drop off 
marines in Argentina to clean up the situ- 
ation. The mood of the U.S. people bars 
the use of force. We do not buy enough 
goods from Argentina to make trade sanc- 
tions effective if undertaken by this Gov- 
ernment alone. And Europe needs the 
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meats, the fats and oils that come from 
Argentina. 

The State Department and President 
Truman, trying to solve the problem, come 
to the question: Would the United States 
agree to make up from its own diet the 
meats, fats and oils of which sanctions 
would deprive England and Europe? They 
think of the tumult that would rise if ra- 
tioning were imposed again, and shake 
their heads. 

Practical problems. Those are the 
practical difficulties of applying a vague 
wish for peace to international policies. 
Taken at face value, Russia’s wish also is 
for peace. But it regards friendly neigh- 
bors as a first essential to its own peace. 
The Russian definition of a friendly neigh- 
bor is one whose government is fairly 
well dominated by the Russian view. 

When the United States raised the ques- 
tion of free elections for the Balkans at 
the London conference, it collided with 
the Russian definition of friendly neigh- 
bors. The United States used to take a 
somewhat similar attitude toward Latin 
America. Now it exercises more restraint, 
although it has conflicting views of its 
aims abroad. 

But diplomatic experts say the chief 
reason for the difficulties of that confer- 
ence was the failure of the State Depart- 
ment to lay the basis for an understand- 
ing in advance. 

Mutual suspicions were allowed to creep 
into the meeting. There was talk of 
blocs, such as alignment of the United 
States and Great Britain on one side and 
Russia on the other. 

-The American Navy had made known 
that it wanted certain bases in the Pacific. 


It did not want a joint trusteeship for 
them. It wanted them for the United 
States alone. This helped to open the way 
for a demand by Foreign Commissar Mo- 
lotov for Russian trusteeship of one of 
the former Italian colonies. 

Moreover, there was talk, either delib- 
erately planted by former enemies or spread 
by American critics of Russia, that the 
U.S. should help to establish a barrier that 
might stand in the way of any future Rus- 
sian aggression. Mindful of such talk, the 
Russians eyed with suspicion anything 
that might be regarded as evidence of a 
soft peace toward Germany or Japan. 

Statements by generals did not allay 
that suspicion. Gen. George S. Patton, Jr., 
kept Nazis in office in Bavaria. General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur trimmed 
down the number of men he wants in 
Japan. Lieut. Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger 
said the occupation of Japan need not last 
too long. 

SWNC. An effort is being made now 
to co-ordinate German and Japanese pol- 
icy through an interdepartmental commit- 
tee made up of representatives of the 
State, War and Navy departments, com- 
monly known as SWNC. But the depart- 
ments differ, even on such a minor detail 
as what to call the committee. The State 
Department calls it “Swink,” and the War 
Department calls it “Swank.” 

But the absence of a policy-making and 
policy-co-ordinating agency is only one of 
Secretary Byrnes’s worries. He has all sorts 
of informational, intelligence and surplus- 
property-disposal agencies to absorb into 
his Department in the reorganization that 
he plans when he returns from London. In 
spare moments, he can work on policy. 
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What do you know about your insurance? 


D° you know whether your fire 

insurance covers damage to 
possessions of guests or servants? 
Can you say, offhand, whether your 
burglary insurance also covers dam- 
age caused by burglars? If unable 
to contact your agent in an emer- 
gency, have you a written, complete 


record to tell you whether you are 


fully protected? You need this free 
U. S. F. & G. Personal Insurance 
Audit Book! 

Clear, simply-worded, and with each 
hazard illustrated, this new Per- 
sonal Insurance Audit Book enables 
you to make your own complete in- 
surance audit. It provides a per- 


manent record of property value, 


amount of present insurance, pre- 
mium rates, expiration dates, etc., 
thus giving you your fire and cas- 
ualty insurance picture at a glance. 
To obtain your copy, simply fill out 
and mail the attached coupon. Your 
Personal Insurance Audit Book will 
be delivered to you promptly. Mail 
the coupon today. 


_ CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE 


| BF , ¥@ I. 


UNITED 


AGENT OR BROKER AS YOU WOULD YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 


&. 


& GUARANTY CO. 


Unirep States Fiperiry « GuARANTY Co. 
135 E. Repwoop STREET 
Batmore 3, MARYLAND 


SNe 2c aa eee Uy Please send me a complimentary copy of your new 
STATES FIDELITY Personal Insurance Audit Book. 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 





HOME OFFICES ~ . BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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...if your product has Silentbloc Torque Bearings 


F you are seeking a basic improve- 
ment for equipment that works with 
torque action or oscillation, this is it— 
The General Silentbloc Rubber Torque 
Bearing. 

Check the selling points added to 
your product by Silentbloc bearings: 

No lubrication; no spoilage from drip- 
ping oil. Unaffected by grit, dust, oil, 
water or gases. Silent operation. Long, 
trouble-free life. 

No other rubber bearing matches the 
efficiency of the Silentbloc. The patented 
construction—elongating rubber at high 
speed between metal sleeves—gives non- 


Mechanical Goods Division, Wabash, Ind. 


slipping adhesion and even distribution 
of compressive stress, vital for long life. 


General engineers can help you design 
a Silentbloc bearing for your specific 
needs in amplitude and operating condi- 
tions. Silentbloc bearings can be made 
in any size, using any metal and rubber. 
They are simple to design into your prod- 
uct and easy and economical to install. 


For full information, write for book- 
let on Silentbloc Bearings, Mountings 
and Bushings; or see Silentbloc Section 
in Sweet’s Product Designers File. The 
General Tire & Rubber Co., Dept. 115, 
Wabash, Indiana. 





Patented Silentbloc principle 
of elongating and confining 
rubber between metal mem- 
bers produces a virtually inde- 
structible adhesion and uni- 
form stress, resulting in precise 
performance and long life. 











GENERAL 
SILENTBLOC 


MOUNTINGS... BEARINGS 
COUPLINGS 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Makers of America’s Top-Quality Tire 
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Surge of Would-Be Migrants 
Against National Barriers 


Selective Needs of Countries That Have Opportunities for Settlers 


Factors opposing renewal 
of mass population shifts 
such as filled United States 


Surface signs suggest that the world is 
on the verge of a new wave of migration 
of the kind that settled America in the dec- 
ades before the first World War. Now, as 
then, people in some parts of the world 
' ce a hopeless future while new opportuni- 
ties are developing in other nations. 

Here is the background: 

Man power. In Germany 65,000,000 
are to be crammed into an area the size of 
Britain. In Japan another 85,000,000 are 
being packed into territory no larger than 
California. In Italy 40,000,000 face a 
future bleak and hopeless for many of 
them, Elsewhere people are crowded, idle 
and restless. 

Opportunity. Canada foresees expand- 
ing industry. Australia has room for 13,- 
000,000 more people. Brazil, Argentina and 
other Latin-American countries need fami- 
lies to develop agriculture and open indus- 
trial markets. China and Russia need 
skilled workers to speed growing indus- 
trialization. 

These are historic causes for mass migra- 
tion, but they are misleading now. Political 
and economic restrictions are to prevent 
the voluntary movement of people for 
years to come. 

Restraints. In Germany and Japan are 
people with the knowledge to develop in- 
dustrial growth, but their skills are to 
stagnate. No nation trusts or wants them. 
China, which needs skilled man power, is 
deporting the 4,000,000 Japanese who in- 
lustrialized her. Russia apparently wants 
Germans only as captive labor for postwar 
reconstruction. 

Other nations are using every means to 
keep their workingmen at home until the 
scars of war are gone. Nations are in a race 
to rebuild cities and reconstruct industries. 
Man power is short, so the tendency of gov- 
ernments is to clamp down on emigration. 

Britain is seeking to keep her workers at 
home through a full-employment program 
matching workers to jobs. In addition she 
hopes’ to manage the relocation of indus- 
tries so that families will not have to move 
their homes unreasonably. The idea is to 
make the bombed-out Londoner content, 
even though he may be hungry and thread- 
bare, while he helps reconstruct his home 
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and the industry that employs him. 

Russia is using every means to get and 
hold man power. She is demanding the re- 
turn of Baltic nationals who fled to West- 
ern Europe to escape Soviet citizenship. 
She is retaining German prisoners. Citizens 
inside Russia cannot get out. 

France is in acute need of man power for 
the present. She must have permanent 
population for the future. She is down to 
39,000,000 people, insufficient to restore 
her economy to its prewar level. She wants, 





Men without a country are another 
problem. Europe has an estimated 150,000 
“stateless persons,” the human residue of 
war. They are people whose citizenship has 
been revoked or who renounced their 
homelands during war. Now they are with- 
out citizenship. Because quotas based on 
nationalities control immigration to most 
countries, there is no place to which these 
people can go until local laws are modified. 
They are housed in refugee camps, await- 
ing an uncertain future. 


—Acme 


STEERAGE PASSENGERS 


... restless, homeless, many Europeans want to emigrate 


and must have, immigrants from Italy, Po- 
land, Spain and other countries whose 
peoples can be readily assimilated into the 
French population. 

Scandinavia, Belgium and Holland do 
not have France’s population worries, but 
they too are in need of man power for re- 
construction and for economic develop- 
ment. They cannot be expected to release 
their nationals to other countries. 

Poland has need for her own population 
and more, to restore and develop her terri- 
tory. 

Haly is overpopulated to the breaking 
point, but transportation is a restraint on 
immediate emigration. When Italians can 
leave their homeland they are more likely 
to migrate to Southern France than to 
Latin America, at least in the beginning. 


The future. Meanwhile private and of- 
ficial studies are in progress in other por- 
tions of the world, looking to the day when 
immigration can be revived. Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Latin America and the Pacific 
grew industrially under the pressures of 
war. Now they face the necessity of ex- 
panding their economies to hold that de- 
velopment. An expanding economy must 
have a growing population. Immigration is 
the most ready source. 

Canada now is in the midst of debate 
over immigration policies of the future. 
Proponents say immigration will give her 
a domestic market for the production ca- 
pacity built up during the war. Two thirds 
of that production now must go to export, 
there to run into competition from the 
expanded foreign trade plans of the 
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SKILLED BRITISH WORKERS 
- + « employment benefits are offered to keep them home 





SCARS OF WAR IN FRANCE 
... the healing process requires more man power 


United States and other countries. Oppo- 
nents fear that Canada’s agricultural areas 
now hold all the people they can support; 
thus, immigrants may wind up in the cities 
to bring slums, unemployment and a relief 
drain on the rest of the country. Opinion 
generally appears to favor immigration, 
particularly for British nationals. 
Australia is formulating a definite im- 
migration policy which should, among 
other things, attract British war veterans 
to her shores. Future defense is an official 
concern of the vast country, which now 
has a population of but 7,000,006. The 
Minister of Immigration feels peace can- 
not be made secure until the island conti- 
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nent gets more people. He thinks the 
nation can accommodate 20,000,000. There 
is talk of bringing 17,000 white war or- 
phans into the country, and conversations 
have been going on with other govern- 
ments concerning Australia’s chances of 
obtaining adult immigrants. 

Union of South Africa wants skilled 
workers for industrial expansion, which 
may collapse without the importation of 
technical man power. The country would 
like to double its white population of 
2,000,000 in the next generation. 

Brazil wants farmers, technicians and 
people with capital who can be assimilated 
into the native population. Her goal is to 


develop, the vast rural areas into new 
markets for industry. Consequently, she 
may refuse admission to persons whose 
skills make them potential city dwellers. 
Farm immigrants are to be required to re- 
main in rural areas five years and engage 
in nothing but farming. The immediate 
goal is to bring in 100,000 skilled Euro- 
peans, preferably people with capital. 

Argentina may set her sights at 200,000 
immigrants a year, especially farmers from 
Italy and Spain. There is some sentiment 
to open the doors to Polish troops who re- 
fuse to go home because of opposition to 
the present Warsaw Government. 

Mexico, for the present, is to continue 
her strict controls over newcomers. These 
controls give.preferential treatment to peo- 
ple from Spain and the Western Hemi- 
sphere nations. Preference also is given to 
those who have money, who intend to be- 
come permanent residents or to marry na- 
tives. Technicians can be admitted only 
where there are no available specialists of 
like training in the country. 

Venezuela has taken in 1,000 Portu- 
guese farmers, and another 1,000 are ex- 
pected soon to settle in the country. 

Other Latin American countries are 
studying immigration. The idea is to get 
new settlers spread through the sparse and 
undeveloped backlands to build up the 
domestic economies of many countries 
whose wealth now is concentrated in u: san 
areas. 

The U. S. is apathetic toward change, al- 
though a congressional study is now being 
made of immigration laws. For years only 
a small portion of the annual immigration 
quota has been filled here. But there is 
sentiment in the U.S., as in other coun- 
tries, to exclude people without means and 
to give preference to trained workers and 
technicians. 

The fear in all immigrant countries is 
that newcomers, brought in to develop new 
territories, will gravitate to the cities and 
become public burdens. Canada, by sur- 
vey, learned that most of her immigrant 
farmers were in the cities after 10 years. 
There is some talk now of conducting an 
immigrant study in the U.S., so the Gov- 
ernment can learn in detail what types of 
citizen the newcomers become. No such 
survey ever has been made. All these 
things hint at closer restrictions. 

Thus, while much of the world is now 
overpopulated with weary, hopeless peo- 
ple, there is not likely to be a wave of 
voluntary migration into other lands of 
comparative plenty for many years to 
come. When immigration is revived, it will 
center in nations anxious to expand their 
industrial growth and develop new farm- 
production areas. The future immigration 
will be the most selective in history. The 
day of free movement for the steerage- 
type emigrant is gone. 
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“ADEN,” BY ROCKWELL KENT, FOR THE AMERICAN EXPORT LINES COLLECTION 


VICTORY FOLLOWS THE SHIPS 


To win this war, America had to send men and supplies—by ship —to: - 


ENGLAND 
FRANCE 
GREECE 
ALGERIA 
INDIA 
BRAZIL 
CUBA 
SCOTLAND 
BELGIUM 
JUGOSLAVIA 
EGYPT 
BURMA 
UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 
FRENCH 
WEST AFRICA 


@.@. AYER & SON 


N. IRELAND 
NETHERLANDS 
RUSSIA 

IRAN 

CHINA 
VENEZUELA 
ICELAND 
GERMANY 
MOROCCO 
IRAQ 
AUSTRALIA 
PANAMA 
GREENLAND 
ITALY 

TUNISIA 
SOMALILAND 


- 


NEW ZEALAND 
CEYLON 

ALASKA 

GOLD COAST 
DENMARK 

ADEN 

NEW GEORGIA 
THE CONGO 
AUSTRIA 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
THE MOLUCCAS 
THE BONINS 

THE SOLOMONS 
THE MARIANAS 
THE EAST INDIES 
THE CAROLINES 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


THE RYUKYUS 
THE PHILIPPINES 


THE ALEUTIANS 

THE WEST INDIES 
and literally hundreds of other 
islands throughout the seven seas 


Our military plans had to wait while we built 
the merchant ships (totaling almost 5000) 
needed for the job. 

No better proof exists that we must main- 
tain a sizable, modern U. S.-flag merchant 
marine—for our defense, for our security, for 
the foreign commerce that can help us to 
peacetime prosperity. 





SHEPSE 
* PARTIAL LIST 


DON'T GIVE UP THE 
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A WORLD BARTER PLAN 


Proposal That U. S. Exchange Products to Stimulate Foreign Trade 


Objection of opponents that 
the Government would be 
competing with business 


A return to use of old-fashioned barter 
as one means of restarting world trade is 
beginning to get some U.S. support. This 
support comes from ex-President Herbert 
Hoover, some Congressmen and others who 
doubt that the world will be able to pay 
back huge loans of dollars that apparently 
are to be necessary to get world trade on 
a basis of relatively free exchange. 

Germany before the war had developed 
barter into a rather fine art that increased 
her trade at the expense of other nations. 
Russia is geared to barter, and she seeks 
U.S. credits to restore her industry to a 
point where it can assure greater self- 
sufficiency. The Russians want to borrow 
and spend a large number of dollars in the 
next few years, and then to pay back with 
gold and raw materials over a longer pe- 
riod of years, when new purchases from 
this country are not so essential as now. 

Most barter plans being talked about 
relate to Britain and her need for U.S. 
food, raw materials and industrials. Some 
deals mentioned include the following: 

Food for oil. Britain lacks dollars, but 
does control vast oil resources in the Mid- 
dle East and elsewhere. The United States 
has or will have great supplies of food 
that Britain needs. The idea is that Brit- 








—Blakeslee-Lane 
EXPORTING FINISHED GOODS 
Would primitive swapping ... 
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ain could swap oil, or title to oil re- 
sources, for U.S. foodstuffs. 

Cotton for rubber represents another 
possible exchange. Britain has large rub- 
ber holdings, while ,U.S. still is likely to 
require a large volume of natural rubber. 
A direct deal, however, would leave the 
British with the problem of providing rub- 
ber growers with supplies in return for the 
sterling paid them by Britain, which would 
keep the cotton. That might not be easy. 

Industrial equipment for jute, tin 
or vegetable oils. Here, again, the British 
control products that Americans need. 
They could swap those products for U.S. 
supplies. This might result in this country 
gradually coming into control of many re- 
sources now British controlled or owned. 
The result would be to lessen in the long 
run Britain’s earning from investments, 
and thereby her purchasing power. 

Similar trades could be arranged with 
the Netherlands to supply oil, tin, dia- 
monds, cheese and flower bulbs, with 
France to supply silks, perfumes and 
gloves, or with other countries for other 
goods. 

A barter deal with Japan, in fact, 
actually is in the stage of advanced think- 
ing and, before long, may be an actuality. 
Needs of this country and Japan in many 
ways are complementary: 

In the deal now being discussed, oil, 
cotton and grains would be given 
Japan for silk and tea in an exchange 
that would fill U.S. wants and give 
Japan the basis for restarting her 
light industries and for helping her 
to feed her people. 

That is the idea behind barter. It is an 
idea, however, that is strongly opposed by 
high policy-making officials on the ground 
that it is a direct road to stifling world 
trade. Barter is favored by those who think 
the U.S. cannot afford to set the world 
up again in business, but that world trade 
must be stimulated in some other way. 

There are several objections to barter. 

One objection is that barter channel- 
izes and restricts existing trade in the face 
of today’s need for broad and active trade 
to meet. present emergencies. Barter, in 
effect, goes back to primitive methods of 
trading not based on division of labor and 
maximum efficiency. 

Another objection is that barter in- 
dicates world bankruptcy. Barter is the 
method by which bankrupt firms and na- 
tions carry on. One group contends that 
the world actually is bankrupt, and might 
as well admit it and trade accordingly. 


Another group insists that the world is 
far from bankrupt, and that barter would 


perpetuate present difficulties, instead of, 


ending them in a few years by means of 
financial aid. This group contends that the 
world needs new capital with which to get 
started. The U.S. is the only source of 
that capital. Members of this group be- 
lieve that this country is obligated to see 
its former allies through the most difficult 
winter in modern times, to revive its best 
customers, and to recreate favorable con- 
ditions without regulations, so that pro- 
duction, employment and exchange of 
goods can expand under private enterprise. 
A third objection is that barter puts 
Government into business, instead of turn- 
ing foreign trade back to private firms. 
For these reasons, official policy is 
strongly against barter. The Government 


is concentrating on procedures aimed at 


bringing back freedom of trade, maximum 
employment and production and increased 


consumption in war-devastated countries. | 
That does not mean a long-term policy of | 


giving away U.S. funds or resources. But 
it does mean, according to officials now 
dealing with the British, that the interest 
of the U.S. is involved in what happens 
in countries that are important customers. 
Aid this country can give may involve gold 
or actual credits. But the point is that fi- 
nancial aid, rather than barter, is consid- 


ered the only practical way in which world | 


economy can be shoved into high gear. 


—European 
IMPORTING RAW MATERIALS 
. stifle world trade? 
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There's a 


Here is the most beautiful Ford car ever built— 
with more improvements than many pre-war 
yearly models. . . . Under the broad hood there’s 
new and greater power. Plus improved economy 


in oil and gasoline. ... Roomy, colorful interiors 












« TUNE IN... 

THE FORD SHOW... CBS, 
Tuesdays. 10-10:30 P. M., 
[et 
THE FORD SUNDAY EVENING 


HOUR... ABC, Sundays. 
9-10 P. M., E. T. 


tn Your fiture / 


invite you to relax in luxury. New-type springs 
assure a full-cushioned level ride. Brakes are 
newly-designed hydraulics—for quick, smooth, 
quiet stops.... Ask your Ford Dealer about the smart- 
est Ford cars ever built. FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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FEDERAL AID FOR SMALL FIRMS 


Program for Establishing New Enterprises, Giving Financial Support 


Commerce Department's 
move to expand technical 
and information services 


A plan to redraw the industrial map of 
the country, and give a boost to small 
business in the process, now is generating 
in Washington. Details are being worked 
out in Government departments, but the 
outline already is before Congress. That 
outline calls for these two things: 

Factories for “underdeveloped” areas. 

Specific aids for small business. 

The path to both goals would be paved 
with federal funds. 

Area surveys are proposed in bills spon- 
sored by Senator Bailey (Dem.) , of North 
Carolina, and Representative Hays (Dem.), 
of Arkansas. A $5,000,000 fund would go 
to the Departments of Commerce, Agri- 
culture and Labor to discover areas that 
need new factories and the kinds of fac- 
tories such areas could support. 

The South emerges as the region sched- 
uled for the most thorough study. Agri- 
cultural economists already have decided 
that the Southern cotton industry needs 
drastic overhauling, but that the “cot- 
ton economy” cannot change without new 
industries. Thus, Southern farmers would 
be encouraged to go into dairying, fruit 
farming and lumber production, all of 
which would require new industries to 
flourish. Dairying, for example, would re- 
quire milk-processing plants and cheese 
factories. Fruit farming would need can- 
neries; the lumber industry, wood-process- 
ing plants. 

The result would be an industrial revo- 
lution in the South, calling for a 60 per 
cent increase in factory workers, a sharply 
higher wage level, improved power, com- 
munications and transportation systems. 

More immediate problems are aris- 
ing in other areas, such as aircraft plants 
in Kansas and Oklahoma, war industries 
in Texas, steel in Utah and on the West 
Coast, aluminum in the Northwest. Pur- 
pose of the surveys would be to recom- 
mend methods of keeping these industries 
alive and of developing more industries 
to use their output. 

A breakup of the Aluminum Corp. of 
America already has been suggested by 
Attorney General Tom C. Clark as a 
means of keeping new plants operating 
and developing competition. Otherwise, 
the Attorney General reports, competi- 
tors would have to be subsidized. Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. also is looking 
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around for purchasers of Western steel 
plants built to feed wartime shipyards. 
Expanded canning operations in the 
West, for example, could be expected to 
absorb the output of Western steel plants. 
The catch is that these steel plants are 
not now equipped to make tin plate, and 
that millions of dollars would have to be 


“invested to adjust the plants for peace- 


time operations. 

Federal loans, or Government guaran- 
tees on private loans, thus come into the 
picture as a means of translating surveys 
into fact. Long-term loans at low rates of 





SECRETARY WALLACE 
- «his plan fits a pattern 


interest are proposed in a number of bills 
now before Congress. 

Tax concessions for small and expand- 
ing enterprises also appear likely to be 
written into any general revenue measure. 
Suggestions include provisions to permit 
new equipment to be written off at a 
faster rate than now is allowed, and spe- 
cial credits for firms that earn less than 
$100,000 a year. 

Surplus property disposal by the 
Government also is supposed to give spe- 
cial consideration to small business and to 
veterans who want to start in business. 
Smaller War Plants Corp. tries both to 
locate the surpluses that small concerns 
want to buy and to provide the financial 
aid required to make the purchase. 

The program of Commerce Secretary 
Wallace fits into the pattern. Mr. Wal- 


lace wants to staff his Department with 
four assistant secretaries, and one would 
be an assistant secretary for small busi- 
ness. Under him, the country’s small op- 
erators could expect these services: 

Technical advice from experts on busi- 
ness operations, inventory practices, pur- 
chasing policies and marketing methods. 
The idea here is to provide the single ex- 
ecutive of a small business with the man- 
agement service available to large firms. 

Scientific research on technical and en- 
gineering problems. The Wallace program 
calls both for general and specific aid in 
this field. Bureau of Standards research 
and discoveries would be expanded, and 
the Bureau would be charged with mak- 
ing available to business both its own find- 
ings and general scientific discoveries. 

In addition, any particular problem that 
confronts a small manufacturer would be 
given special treatment by Commerce De- 
partment experts. This research would be 
done at cost if the service could not be ob- 
tained privately at reasonable rates. 

The purpose of this proposal is to bal- 
ance somewhat the advantage that is be- 
lieved to rest with big corporations that 
now maintain large research divisions. 

General business information, now col- 
lected and distributed by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce and the 
Census Bureau, is scheduled for expansion 
and improvement. This includes studies 
dealing with national income and national 
production, marketing surveys, regional 
business conditions and reports on future 
development possibilities. The Census Bu- 
reau would be called upon to take a five- 
year census of population, manufacturing, 
housing, labor supply and agriculture, in- 
stead of the present 10-year census. 

The Department’s proposed statistical 
program also would provide data for the 
“nation’s budget” which the Full Employ- 
ment bill proposes for each year. 

Field operations of the Department 
would expand under Secretary Wallace’s 
program. Eventually, he hopes to estab- 
lish a field office in every important in- 
dustrial and metropolitan area. These of- 
fices would provide the same service to 
businessmen that county agricultural agents 
and the Department of Agriculture’s Ex- 
tension Service now offer to farmers. 

Actually, proposals for industrial sur- 
veys, for an expanded Commerce Depart- 
ment for tax reform and for special aid 
to small business dovetail into the Gov- 
ernment planning that the Full Employ- 
ment bill implies. 
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HOW COVERS 


or pu pont LUCITE” 


Increase premature infant’s 


chance of life and health 


In the modern hospital, the ‘‘Humidicrib,” by providing 
scientific control of humidity and temperature, greatly 
increases the premature infant’s chance of survival and 
of normal, healthy growth. These chances are even 
greater since the ‘““Humidicrib” is now made with cover 
and sliding panels of ‘“Lucite’’ methyl methacrylate 
resin. For one thing, the ‘“‘Lucite”’ cover collects much less 
condensation than the old-style cover. More important 
is ‘““Lucite’s” transparency...the nurse has the infant 
under complete observation, with no need to raise the 
cover. ““Lucite”’ is shatter-resistant . . . The vastly im- 
proved appearance of the “‘Lucite’’ cover is obvious. 















Heavy steel top, non-transparent, necessitated fre- 


quent lifting to observe and attend baby...disturbed the Available again, ‘“Lucite’’ is ready to serve your peace- 
maintenance of exact humidity and temperature pre- time product needs. Address E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
scribed for each infant. - 2 
& Co. (Inc.), Plastics Department, Arlington, N. J. 
FOR PLASTICS .. CONSULT DU PONT 
With smartly designed top of crys- 
tal-clear, shatter-resistant ‘‘Lucite,’’ infant is always SUPPORT THE VICTORY LOAN DRIVE—BUY BONDS 


under instant observation. Sliding panels of ‘‘Lucite”’ 
enable nurse to insert hands without greatly altering 
humidity and temperature. Lighter weight . . . Greatly 
improved appearance, 













*“Humidicrib”? manufactured by Wilmot Castle Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., 

Panels of ‘‘Lucite’” fabricated by Jamestown Metal 

Products Inc., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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A VITAL PART OF YOUR TELEVISION SET WILL BE A VA 
-- LITERALLY NOTHING! 


THAT'S RIGHT... NOTHING. A blank, an absence of anything 
...or, technically, a high vacuum...is all-important to 
television. 

For a high vacuum in a television tube is necessary for 
control of the electrons that make television a reality. 

The first step toward a high vacuum is pumping the air 
out of the tube. But pumping won't remove enough of it. 

Here’s where a “getter” of barium, one of the less com- 
mon metals, comes in—and more air goes out of circulation. 
Inserted inside the television tube, the barium “getter” is 
flashed from the outside by electricity. Instantly it vapor- 
izes and entraps the remaining air.* 

Barium “getters” were developed by KEMET LABORA- 
TORIES COMPANY, INC., in their research on metals. 


Contributions by this and other UCC Units to television 
and electronics do not stop here. Radio, radar, X-ray, hear- 
ing aids and other electronic devices have also benefited by 
the extensive research of UCC Units in the fields of alloys, 
carbons, chemicals, gases and plastics. 

v 
*Barium has a high affinity for oxygen ...and other gases. When the 
“getter” is flashed in television or radio tubes, molecules of hot metal- 
lic vapor combine with...and immobilize ...remaining particles of 
air. The barium, with the “captured” air is deposited as a silvery film 
inside the tubes. 

Most UCC products .. . like barium “getters”... are basic raw mate- 
rials for American industry. Just about every business enterprise. from 
the small corner garage to the largest steel plant, uses them in one form 
or another. If you want a description of these products and how they 
are used, write for the booklet 4-19“Products and Processes of UCC.” 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street CC New York 17, N.Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 
ALLOYS AND METALS— Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, Kemet Laboratories Company, Inc., United States Vanadium Corporation 


CHEMICALS — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


PLASTICS— Bakelite Corporation 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES— National Carbon Company, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE— The Linde Air Products Company, The Oxweld Railroad Service Company, The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 
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OUR LINGERING SHORTAGES 


Slow Return of Materials From Far East as Handicap to Industry 
















this country’s big crop to the Pacific for and for flame-retarding paints. is likely to 
relief feeding in the Philippines and China. _ end in six months 





Prospect for inadequate 








supplies of rubber, tin, silk, The Philippine crop is short. World sup- So much for materials from the Far 
other items in coming year plies of rice are likely to remain short, East. In other shortages of basic materials, 
too, until late next year. drawn from diverse sources, the outlook 

Shortages of basic materials of impor- Quinine, quinidine and kindred drugs _ is this: 
tance to industry and individuals alike present quite a different situation. A good Burlap is to be moderately scarce until 






are not all to disappear in the months just — supply is likely to become available from early next year, while the volume of ship- 
ahead. Many will linger well into 1946, the Dutch Indies in a matter of months. ments of burlap and jute from India is 
and a few into 1947 and even later years. The Japanese appear to have continued, being built up. 

The key to postwar abundance in many in some part, the cultivation of cinchona Lead is expected to remain in short 
fields lies in the Southwest Pacific, in the bark and the production from it of these supply for a year or more, in relation to 
fabulous East Indies, as well as in Japan drugs for treating malaria and heart dis- the big demand for lead for such products 











and in China. orders. as automobile batteries, paints, premium 
Now that the Pacific war is ended and Manila hemp, or abaca, in contrast, motor fuels, cable coverings, solders and 






traders are moving back into the Indies, promises to be short for five years, or al- collapsible tubes.: Mexican and Peruvian 
into Malaya, Sumatra, Borneo, into China 
and Japan, there is a feeling that abun- 
dance will follow automatically. The facts 
appear not to bear out that expectation. 

Silk from Japan or China probably will 
not appear in quantity until late 1946 or 
in 1917. Stocks of silk must be located, 
production must be built up and world 
prices and perhaps U. S. ceiling prices must 
be rescaled before U.S. civilians can get 
any silk coat linings, silk shirts or silk 
stockings. 

Natural rubber to help make the kind 
of tires that Americans were accustomed 
to in prewar days, or even better tires than 
those, is being found in Malaya and other 
Far Eastern areas. But it will be months 
before motorists can skim along United 
States highways on this rubber because 
available quantities are small in relation 
to demand. 

Tin for the many kinds of containers 











































on that were familiar before the war, and for ie 8 : eo = 
irs all but the most essential uses, will be short —Wide World 
by for a long time to come. It may be two MINING TIN IN MALAYA 
f years before really big supplies come from . «a two-year wait for full supply? 
Me Malaya and the Dutch East Indies. 
Pepper is expected more quickly, with- most that long. Little, if any, of this hard lead have been diverted from this country 
in the next few months. Natives in the fiber is stocked in the Philippines. Next to Europe. 
he Indies are reported to have plenty of it year’s production is expected to be about Chemicals, in some instances, will be 
al- buried, ready to sell to Dutch traders, two thirds of normal output, but that will short for just a little while, probably a 
of who in turn 5 Sa sharp eye out for the be very little in relation to the huge matter of weeks. These chemicals include 
” 4 U.S. market. backed-up demand for civilian rone mak- ethyl and methyl alcohol, hide glue stock, 
Sugar, on the other hand, is to stay ing. and wood and gum rosins. 
sai scarce well into 1946. No great quantity Sisal, too, a substitute for abaca, may Corundum, too. is to be short for only 
a is expected from the Philippines and Java not become available in quantity from a brief period. 
= until late 1946 or perhaps 1947. Java for five years. Many plantations are In sum, many shortages of basic ma- 
- Vegetable oils, such as copra, are ex- reported destroyed or neglected. Sisal from terials, though not all of them, will per- 
pected in some quantity from Pacific areas other sources is expected to meet this sist. Only the tin shortage could hamper 
next year, after military needs in the Pacific country’s most important needs. reconversion very seriously, and that need 
have been reduced by demobilization and Antimony from China, however, may _ not, if tin is carefully distributed and used 
i after plantations have been repaired. start flowing to this country rather quick- sparingly. Even so, other shortages will be 
| Rice, instead of moving from the Far ly. The U.S. has other sources of supply, an impediment to industry and an incon- 
: East to this country, actually will move too, and the shortage of antimony, used venience to individuals next year, and in 


the other way. The plan is to ship part of as a stiffener for lead plates in batteries some instances much longer than that. 
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/ “In proportion as the structure of a i} 

ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and for 
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THE RIGHT TO KILL 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


What shall we do about the atomic bomb? 

Shall we share the secret with certain large nations, 
or shall we give it to the United Nations to be used 
collectively to enforce peace? 

Scientists who worked on the bomb are entering the 
field of public policy with proposals, and some are 
suggesting we must create a world government in 
which national sovereignties would be submerged, if 
not abolished, and that unless we do this civilization 
will destroy itself. 

The hysteria is understandable but not persuasive. 
For the atomic bomb presents no new problem of 
policy at all. A new force has been created. A new 
means of warfare has been introduced. A new and 
more devastating instrument of torture has been in- 
vented. But to kill others or even oneself has long been 
recognized as an offense in human society and the de- 
bate throughout the centuries has always been con- 
cerned with the best means of dissuading nations or 
individuals from destroying each other. 

In civilian life, we call it “murder.” In international 
life, we call it “war.” Lloyd George once called war by 
its most fitting name—“organized savagery.” 

Most of the nations of the world in 1928 signed the 
Kellogg-Briand treaties outlawing war as an instru- 
ment of national policy. Efforts were made through the 
last five decades or more to control the manufacture 
and distribution of arms. It was contended that in 
international as well as individual disputes the mere 
possession of a pistol leads to the possibility of its use 
in a moment of hot temper. 

We have the same problem today that we have al- 
ways had. Nations with industrial resources can make 
all kinds of weapons which can kill multitudes of peo- 
ple. The explosive shell of the field artillery has been 
superseded in destructive power by the bombs of the air 
artillery. Naval guns are more deadly than ever before. 


New means of killing: Scientific progress goes 
along with industrial wealth and mechanical capacity. 
Gradually over the years weapons have come into use 
which not only can destroy armies and navies but 
can inflict destruction on the lives and homes of non- 
combatants. 

What is new about the atomic bomb, in truth, is 
that it dramatizes, it accentuates, it epitomizes the 
power to kill and arouses man to a realization that he 
can kill quickly and more certainly larger and larger 


‘numbers of innocent men, women and children in ad- 
dition to military forces. 

Why then should the psychology of the hour em- 
phasize further use instead of restraint upon use? 

Competition in barbarism: Death-making instru- 
ments may be more terrible than ever before, but have 
the reports of what the atomic bomb did erased our 
impulse to use it for more war and more destruc- 
tion? Again and again one hears military men of 
high rank saying if we had dropped more bombs from 
airplanes in certain areas, the total damage would not 
have been less than that which was wrought by a sin- 
gle atomic bomb. The impression created from this 
sort of rationalization is that because we have pre- 
sumably accepted air bombing of one kind, we cannot 
question any other kind and that anything or every- 
thing that kills is fair in war. 

And yet what do we read almost every day in the 
press about the atrocities visited upon our fliers who 
were shot down or lynched in Germany or executed 
in Japan? What is this we have been reading about 
gas chambers and cruelties inflicted in German prison 
camps or beatings and decapitations perpetrated by 
the Japanese militarists? 

We are aroused to the point almost of reprisal. We 
are bitter and indignant. When a Japanese spokes- 
man the other day said America should forget Pearl 
Harbor and Japan would try to forget the atomic 
bomb, we called this insolence and effrontery. 

But why should we question in the future any oth- 
er nation’s right to kill in its own barbaric way if we 
insist on the right to use the atomic bomb to kill tens 
of thousands of men, women and children, and if we 
now propose to tell other nations, in effect, they may 
also use the atomic bomb when they go to war? 

If the right to use the atomic bomb is conceded, 
then the right to kill the enemy wounded, on the 
theory that their care is an unnecessary burden for a 

belligerent to assume, is just as logical. The cycle of 
bestiality is not ended by more bestiality. = ~ 

If thé right to use the atomic bomb is sanctioned, 
then the right to invent weapons that will deal a so- 
called merciful death—indeed as quick and inscanta- 
neous as the lethal chambers of Buchenwald—is also 
sanctioned. 

Man need no longer split hairs about the most 
effective means of inflicting death on his fellowman— 
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other pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
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national news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend. to the death your right to say it.’ 
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What to do with atomic bomb involves no new principle—Answer 
lies in restraint on its use rather than on further use—Killing of 





non-combatants is reprehensible irrespective of the weapon. 


if the right to kill is upheld as the sacred and inalien- 
able right of nations. 

But, it will be argued, the United Nations rather 
than any one nation will hereafter be expected to en- 
force peace by a threat to use the bomb and that hence 
human society will be benefited. Likewise, it will be 
urged that it is the law-breaker and outlaw who can- 
not be reached by appeals to reason or conscience and 
who must be held in check by the use of force and 
that, consequently, reliance on anything less than the 
atomic bomb, or even on the token forces we were 
supposed to use through the Security Council, is 
not practical. 

We need not advocate complete disarmament, de- 
sirable as such a state of human society might theo- 
retically seem to be. We need only to insist that, if 
wars must come, they be confined to armies and 
navies and air forces directed at strictly military in- 
stallations. Has the world or the Security Council an 
ample force to command respect for the decisions of 
the United Nations? Whatever that force be, it can 
be readily sanctioned as necessary to suppress the 
dictators or the outlaws who manage to get possession 
of the means whereby whole peoples can be controlled 
or rendered helpless to overthrow such criminals. 

Nobody need dispute the right of any nation to put 
down a riot nor the right of the United Nations to 
enforce discipline, but the number of policemen re- 
quired in any community to enforce law and order 
grows less and less as human beings are taught to 
bring their disputes to impartial courts or tribunals. 

What mankind needs in the world community is 
more emphasis on how to remove the sources of inter- 
national friction and domestic unrest—usually eco- 
nomic—and more attention to the means whereby the 
few among us acquire power to control the livelihood 
and destinies of the many. War can never be outlawed 
if the internal machinery whereby war criminals get 
possession of a nation’s armies and navies is of no con- 
cern to international society. 

War is not inevitable: We should be putting forth 
all our energies today toward ways and means of 
curbing the selfishness and greed and brutishness and 
cruelty that rises within the body politic everywhere 
rather than to assume that war is inevitable and can- 


not be cured. 
Mankind has refused to concede that certain dis- 


eases were or are incurable. We are still struggling 
to find the answer to many epidemics, but the span 
of life has been consistently prolonged by our dis- 
coveries. We can do likewise with the span of peace. 

Pledges needed from others: Let us therefore 
turn all our thoughts toward ways and means of re- 
straining the further use of the atomic bomb. 

Concretely, the United States should be the first to 
condemn the atomic bomb and apologize for its use 
against Japan. Spokesmen of the Army Air Forces say 
it wasn’t necessary anyway and that the war had been 
won already. Competent testimony exists to prove that 
Japan was seeking to surrender many weeks before the 
atomic bomb. came. 

If the United States will take the lead in giving up 
the right to use the atomic bomb, it can at the same 
time exact from all other nations a similar pledge. If 
it be true that the secret will ultimately be available to 
the scientists of other nations anyway, then we are 
under no obligation to accelerate the discoveries. 

But we are under obligation to use every minute of 
our time between now and such date to persuade man- 
kind that the right to kill criminals for disciplinary 
purposes in a world society can and must be delegated 
to a world tribunal and that if this principle be whole- 
heartedly accepted, no nation will need to make atomic 
bombs for war. Along with this, however, must go the 


“pledge to submit all questions or controversies, includ- 


ing those of a so-called non-legal nature, to the world 
court and to agree to abide by its decisions. 

America must take the lead also in expressing a 
willingness to be governed by the rule of conscience 
which, on the one hand, commands us to behave justly 
toward others and, on the other, commands us to ac- 
cept the verdict of our fellowmen when we have been 
adjudged in the wrong. 

We must not uphold the right to kill. We must argue 
instead for the development of the more important 
power of self-contro! and self-restraint. This must pre- 
vail throughout the world in order that a greater force 
than any bomb ever can possess shall be created—the 
force that will influence the minds of men to deal with 
each other internationally without resort to the threat 
of physical coercion. If man will first conquer the im- 
pulse to vengeance, to excessive pride, to lust, to envy, 
to vanity, and to self-glory, he will find a way to com- 
pel respect for the collective will of human society. 
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Copyright, 1945, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 

The current wave of strikes, unless checked suddenly, 
could set a record in 1945 to surpass the peak set in 1919. 
But if the history of strikes after the last war is repeated, 
1946 can be a more serious strike year than 1945. 

In 1919, the first full year after the end of World War 
I, a total of 4,160,000 workers went on strike. That repre- 
sented 20.8 per cent of the industrial working force, and 
was by far the largest number to strike in any year in US. 
history. On the record, then, it would be logical to expect 
1946, the first full year after World War II, to be a worse 
strike year than 1945. The only difference is that the first 
World War ended in November, the second in August. 

Workers involved. The Pictogram shows the number 
of workers involved in strikes in the U.S. during and be- 
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tween two world wars. In the nine years listed, the per- 
centage of workers on strike ranged from 2.3 in 1940 to 
20.8 per cent in 1919. 

An estimate also is made of the number of workers 
likely to be involved in strikes in 1945. This is based on 
official reports of strikes in the first eight months, coupled 
with unofficial predictions as to the number of workers 
likely to be involved in the remainder of the year. 

It is estimated that at least 3,000,000 workers will 
strike during 1945. That would be about 10.8 per cent of 
the “total workers.” The Pictogram’s “total workers” 
column excludes occupations and professions where 
strikes rarely occur. This estimate of 3,000,000 is consid- 
ered conservative. The figure could go much higher. 
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Unions in a few large industries hold the key to the 
number of workers who will take part in strikes before 
the end of this year. Those industries are: 

Autos. If strikes are called against General Motors, 
Chrysler, Ford and other auto makers, as now threat- 
ened, upward of 500,000 workers will be directly involved. 

Steel. There is no immediate strike threat in this in- 
dustry, but union demands could lead to such a threat if 
negotiations for a new contract break down. A strike in 
this industry would add many more hundreds of thou- 
sands to the total. 

Rubber. Negotiations for new contracts are in progress 
or in the making. Unless wage demands are compromised, 
an industry-wide strike could result. 
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Oil. Strikes are spreading rapidly in this industry, with 
threats of an industry-wide strike now prevalent. 

Disturbances are possible in many more industries. 

Current strikes and the threat of more strikes are 
linked with union demands for higher basic-wage rates. 
These are sought as an offset for overtime that ended 
when industry returned to a shorter work week. Whether 
the situation continues to grow in seriousness depends 
largely upon how the issue is settled in bargaining now 
under way. If one industry should set a pattern that 
unions in other industries would follow, or if the Govern- 
ment should take the lead in formulating a new wage pol- 
icy, the strike scare.might subside. The alternative could 
result in prolonged warfare between unions and employers. 
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_Prasident's Week ‘ 


Mr. Truman‘s Approach to Congress After Rebuff on Jobless Pay 


Slow legislative action on 
Full Employment bill and 
on reorganization plan 


President Truman is trying out his own 
formula for dealing with Congress. When 
President Roosevelt got in trouble with 
Congress and his program bogged down, 
he went over the heads of Congress to the 
people in a fireside chat. But Mr. Truman 
is a party man and believes in 


Mr. Truman told the members that the 
bill would be of great help to the recon- 
version program. He spoke vigorously and 
he stood pat on 26 weeks of benefits and a 
top of $25 a week. He said the Senate had 
let him down and that he expected the 
House not to do so, that he stood by the 
recommendations he had made in _ his 
message. 

The Ways and Means Committee mem- 
bers listened, nodded their heads, and left. 





party methods. He is taking 
his troubles to the Democrats 
in Congress. The results are 
not yet visible. - 

The first defeat for Mr. 
Truman was administered by 
the Senate. It turned down his 
recommendations that State 
unemployment - compensation 
benefits be supplemented by 
the Federal Government to 
give a maximum of $25 a 
week, and that the Federal 
Government keep control of 
the public employment serv- 
ices until June 30, 1947. The 
House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee also was showing no 
enthusiasm for the plan. 

Selling job. Mr. Truman 
decided to try a personal sell- 
ing job. He went for a week 
end with Democratic mem- 
bers of Congress and officials 
on an island resort in Chesa- 
peake Bay. The affair was 
stag. There was plenty of 
relaxation and pleasant con- 
versation. The President came 
back to Washington refreshed and in 
jovial spirits. 

Hardly had he settled into the White 
House again before the House Ways and 
Means Committee, disturbed by the rash 
of strikes that was breaking out over the 
country, voted to shelve the unemploy- 
ment-compensation bill and go ahead with 
a new tax-reduction measure. The Presi- 
dent called all the Democratic members 
of the Committee to the White House. 

He explained that he was not talking 
to them as Harry Truman now, but as 
President of the United States, that he 
was not trying to tell them how to run 
their business, but that as President he 
thought the unemployment-compensation 
bill should have No. 1 priority. 
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—Shoemaker in Akron Beacon-Journal 


LET ME CALL YOU SWEETHEART 


They were in good humor when they left 
the White House. But Chairman Robert 
L. Doughton said he did not think the 
measure would be taken up until after the 
Committee had finished with the tax bill. 

Reorganization. Other phases of the 
President’s reconversion program also are 
moving slowly. The Full Employment 
measure is heading toward a compromise 
in the Senate. Officials of some Govern- 
ment agencies are throwing their weight 
against Mr. Truman’s reorganization plan. 

Speaker Rayburn took cognizance of 
the activity of these officials in a state- 
ment that, if they did not quit trying to 
gain exemption from the proposed reor- 
ganization for their agencies, he was go- 
ing to call names. 


In his press conference, Mr. Truman 
refrained from discussion of the slow 
progress of his program. Mr. Roosevelt 
often used his press conferences as a 
method of bringing public pressure to bear 
against Congress. 

President Truman said he was working 
on recommendations for handling the 
atomic bomb; that the labor situation was 
in the hands of the Secretary of Labor; 
and that the Chief Executive still is in 
favor of developing the St. Lawrence 
Waterway. In a telegram to Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York, Mr. 
Truman made it clear that he favors turn- 
ing over any St. Lawrence power facilities 
that are built to the appropriate agency 
of the State of New York. 

Much of the President’s press confer- 
ence was devoted to foreign affairs. Mr. 
Truman said he did not agree with sug- 
gestions that the United States is getting 
into an isolationist mood. The President 
said that, if this happens, the country will 
be on the road to ruin. 

The President said the present method 
of handling Japanese problems had been 
agreed to by all the nations concerned, 
and that the Russians have an opportunity 
for consultation about the policies that 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
pursues. He said he knew of no plans for 
a new Big Three conference. 

On Palestine, President Truman said he 
had made a close study of the records 
and he could find no sign of any commit- 
ment that former President Roosevelt 
had given to the King of Saudi Arabia 
that the United States would not make 
an issue of that problem. 

Traveling man. The President is work- 
ing out an itinerary that will take him 
over many miles during October and No- 
vember. On October 6 he will fly to 
Blytheville, Ark., and motor from that 
point to Caruthersville, Mo., returning to 
Washington on October 8. On October 27 
he will go to New York for a Navy Day 
celebration and a review of the fleet. Thus 
far, the November travels planned will 
take him to Statesville, N. C., November 
2; Atlanta and Warm Springs, Ga., No- 
vember 3 and 4; to Liberty, Mo., Novem- 
ber 15, and to Oklahoma City and Fort 
Sill, Okla., on November 19. 

Along the way, Mr. Truman will do 
such things as visit a cotton-picking con- 
test and a county fair and receive a college 
degree. 
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PORTRAIT OF PERFECTION 


If it calls for precision 
handling, let McQUAY- 
NORRIS make it! Our 
knowledge of metals, our 
35 years of experience in 
all phases of automotive 


precision-part making are 
the most versatile in the in- 
dustry—and we love tough 
ones! Inquiries are wel- 
come from any industry 


FOR INGENUITY IN PRECISION 
ENGINEERING...IT’S 


PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 








O-MIRROR 
UM's OK ON THE ROAD! 








You May NOT recognize me but I’m Old Man Horsepower himself, the fellow 
you depend on every time you slide under the steering wheel. 

By nature I’m strong and full of pep—TI like to pull a car or truck up a hill 
$0 easily it makes you say “What an engine!”’ But when a motor gets too badly 
worn or out of adjustment, I get puny and anemic in.a hurry... and that 
brings me to the good news I’ve got for us! 

I’ve just learned that Clayton Moro-Mirror ... which did so much to 
keep the cars, boats and tanks going during the war... will soon be available to 
car dealers and service shops. 

The Clayton people call this new service dynamotor the Moro-Mirror 
because it accurately reflects the performance of your car under actual driving 
conditions. Anyhow, as you can see in the picture, Moro-Mirror consists of a 
hydraulic power absorption unit coupled to a set of rollers which accommodate 
the rear wheels of your car. 

Your car is tested just the way you drive it under any desired pull or load 
«-.-ftight on the service floor. The power your engine puts out is accurately 
measured and shown on the Moro-Mirror dials. 

This enables your mechanic to detect instantly any faulty part or poor 
adjustment. You know, you just can’t find some defects . . . or tune an engine 
properly ... unless it’s pulling, but you'll. be surprised how quickly Moro- 
Minnor finds the trouble and how much better your tune-up will be when you 
can get it done this way. 

There aren’t many Moto-Mirrors around yet but I know every good car 
dealer and service shop will soon have one—so be on the lookout for the first one 
in your neighborhood. You'll be surprised how much better the Moro-Mirror 
will help me make your car perform, 
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STEAM GENERATORS, 
CHASSIS AND ENGINE 
OYNAMOMETERS, 
MERBICH CLEANERS, 
HYDRAULIC VALVES 











Pro and Com 
of Matronal Isswes 


Union Demands 
For Pay Rises: 
Press Reaction 


The wage increase demanded by unions 
in the automobile and other industries 
would be inflationary, in the general opin- 
ion of commenting editors, although most 
of the editors recognize a need for some 
sort of wage revision. Fear that current 
unrest over wages will retard reconversion 
leads many to urge immediate remedial 
action by the Government. 

“The 30 per cent demands levied at the 
automobile industry ... are simply pump- 
ing up the pressure which lifts prices,” 
declares the Worcester (Mass.) Evening 
Gazette (Ind.-Rep.), predicting “not only 
roadblocks in production and employment 

. . but higher living costs that make 
money cheap and cut the value of savings.” 

Pointing out that “hourly wages so high 
that employers would be impelled to raise 
prices .. . would reduce weekly take-home 
pay,” the Columbus (Ohio) Citizen (Ind.) 
urges development by industry and labor 
of “fair annual wage systems,” which 
“would pay huge dividends” in stability 
of employment, production and prices. 

The Hartford (Conn.) Times (Ind.- 
Dem.) believes that “fair incentive-wage 
program, which will put a premium on 
production and reduce unit costs, is the 
soundest plan.” 

“If production keeps proper pace with 
wage rates, an increase in the latter is 
beneficial all around,” says the Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Times (Ind.-Rep.). 

Arguing that industry can afford to 
meet labor’s demands only “to the extent 
that higher wages create expanding mar- 
kets,” the Christian Science Monitor 
(Ind.) says: “The problems will have to 
be worked out industry by industry.” 

“Labor must readjust, just as manu- 
facturers must readjust,” the Indianapolis 
(Ind.) News (Ind.-Rep.) says. “Labor and 
management ... can... work out the 
problems of peace by recognizing their com- 
mon interest” in cheap mass production. 

The New York Post (Ind.), insisting 
we “must maintain buying power by keep- 
ing prices down as well as raising basic 
wage levels,” asks action on “a full pro- 
gram of planned reconversion.” 

“Mr. Truman .. . will have to offer 
some machinery through which the prob- 
lem of wages and prices can be fairly 
solved,” says the Chicago (Ill.) Sun 
(Ind.) . “Every day of delay means greater 
difficulty.” 
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The new Ward LaFrance civilian trucks now beginning to 
roll off our assembly lines offer you plus values in 
power, rugged construction, dependability and low hauling 
costs. You have never seen anything to match them. 


THE TOUGHEST, MOST ECONOMICAL 
BIG TRUCKS MONEY CAN BUY... 


Don't take our word ...... take a demonstration. 














We know this because they are the civilian version of 
our military medels which have been called on to do the 








FRANCHISES AVAILABLE in several top-notch 


localities. Especially desirable for established dealers 


For complete details of the new profit-making Ward 


LaFrance Dealer Plan, write our Sales Department today. 











handling leading smaller, non-competitive makes... a ds 


toughest jobs any trucks ever were asked to perform, and 
proved themselves over millions of miles, in combat, all 
over the world. 

Here's a truck that is new, better, proved. Forget 
the limitations you've become used to in the past. Think 
in terms of what you think a heavy truck should do, 
not what they always have done. Then give Ward LaFrance 
the chance to prove that it can deliver, right to your 
“ideal” specifications. If we have not yet appointed a 
dealer in your community, write our Sales Department 
outlining your requirements as fully as possible. 


@ FARDLAFRANCE 


GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, INC, 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 
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STRIKE STRATEGY OF UNIONS 


Efforts to Force Higher Wage Rates Before Industry Earnings Drop 


Pressure on big companies 
that face strong competition. 
Outlook for compromises 


Issues behind the present outbreak of 
strikes are numerous and varied, but la- 
bor’s desire to keep take-home wages at 
wartime levels is emerging as the principal 
cause of the walkouts. By striking and 
threatening to strike, unions are bringing 
pressure on a few important industries to 
pay their workers as much for 40 hours 
of work as they received for 48 hours, 
with overtime rates, in wartime. In gen- 
eral, this demand amounts to a 30 per cent 
increase in basic hourly rates. 

Strategy behind the union tactics is to 
force an early wage showdown before in- 
dustry can convert to civilian production, to 
get wage boosts before earnings have had 
a chance to drop to prewar levels. By plac- 
ing a few firms at a disadvantage with their 
competitors, the unions hope to win better 
wage contracts than might be granted 
after plants have been entirely converted. 

While 30 per cent is becoming an almost 
uniform demand, particularly among CIO 
unions, the unions are expected to settle 
for less. Once a dispute involving this de- 
mand is settled for less, the pattern may 
be set for acceptance of the compromise 
figure by other unions. There is little doubt 
that increases will be granted by most in- 


STRIKE IN OHIO 





dustries, but the figure that is agreed upon 
generally probably will be somewhere be- 
tween the 15 per cent now being offered 
by some employers and the 30 per cent 
demanded by the unions. 

Behind the strikes. An appraisal of 
some of the more important strikes of re- 
cent days gives an insight into what the 
strikes are about. That appraisal follows: 

Elevator operators. This strike, one of 
the most crippling in the history of New 
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PRODUCTION STANDSTILL 


York City, involved only about 15,000 
workers, but it kept 1,500,000 others away 
from their offices. These elevator operators 
have been receiving $30.15 for a week of 
46 hours. They demanded a minimum of 
$35 for a 40-hour week. 
A War Labor Board panel recommended 
pay of $30.15 for a 40-hour week, the same 
take-home pay as now is received for 46 
hours. The panel also recommended time- 
and-one-half pay for overtime. The panel’s 
recommendation was overruled by the 
regional War Labor Board, and a pay 
scale of $28.05 for 40 hours was established 
by the Board. The Board also approved 
time and one half for overtime and a bonus 
of 6 cents an hour for night workers. 
The union considered the Board’s award 
a pay cut, That was the basic reason for 
the strike. The union involved is the AFL 
Building Service Workers International. 
Oil workers. The walkout of 35,000 re- 
finery workers in a number of States was 
in protest against refusal of the oil firms 
to meet a demand for a 30 per cent pay rise. 
These workers, members of the CIO Oil 
Workers International, wanted the in- 
crease to be made industry-wide. Employ- 
ers opposed industry-wide bargaining. 
The union’s 30 per cent demand amount- 
ed to 52 hours’ pay for a 40-hour week. 
Most of the oil companies were willing to 
raise wages 15 per cent. 
This case provided a test of the Truman 





STRIKE IN PENNSYLVANIA 
- « » nation-wide unions echoed increase demands 
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Here stands one of the most hallowed monuments in the 
world ,.. and one of the most tragic. 

For this American soldier died that the world might be safe 
for his son. 

And his son was killed. 

We propose a different kind of monument to this second 
generation unknown. 

America now is more powerful than all the rest of the world. 
More powerful in thought... A single American magazine 
today, printed in 11 languages, outsells any other publica- 
fion in 53 countries of the world. People are eager for 
American ideas, 

More powerful in armament ...We have twice the air-power, 
and from two to four times the naval strength of the rest of 
the world totaled together. People respect American might. 


More powerful in wealth... Over half the earth’s total 
capacity to produce is here in our plants, machinery and 
skills. People need the things that America can produce. 


This stupendous power can break down the barriers of ig- 
norance, intolerance and want. If can keep our nation 
strong. It can enforce decency and peace upon the world. 
Ours is the chance and the responsibility to set an example 
for all the peoples of the earth to see. 
This would be a monument. 

oe 
The engineers of the basic machine tool producers can help 
the men of government and of industry to build that mon- 
ument ... fo plan now the reconversion of our power to 
all-out production for a better world. 
One of these engineers is a Bryant man. We urge you to 
call him in today. 
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Administration’s new policy of handling 
labor’ disputes. That policy calls for free 
collective bargaining, with the Govern- 
ment acting as a conciliator when nego- 
tiations fail of agreement. The strikes 
proved so serious to Army and Navy oil 
supplies that conferences were moved 
from Chicago to Washington in an at- 
tempt to speed settlement. 

A conciliation board, named by the Gov- 
ernment, acted as the mediating agency. 

Lumber workers. This tie-up, which in- 
volved 62,000 AFL sawmill workers in five 
Northwestern States, also had wages as 
its trouble spot. These workers held out 
for 20 cents an hour and for bargaining 
on an industry-wide basis. A panel of the 
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—Acme photos 
PICKETS ON PARADE 
Principal demand: 30 per cent increase 


U.S. Conciliation Service represented the 
Government in the negotiations, but failed 
to avert a strike. 

This walkout caused concern because it 
delayed production of lumber, already in 
short supply and needed for new construc- 
tion. In addition, it threatened to contrib- 
ute to spoilage of a fruit crop now being 
harvested in the Northwest, because of a 
shortage of lumber for fruit crates. 

Automobile workers. The most serious 
strike in the auto industry has béen the 
one at the Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co. in 
Detroit. This strike directly involved only 
4,500 Kelsey-Hayes workers, but it also 
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caused the layoff of 40,000 at the Ford Mo- 
tor Co. This layoff resulted when Kelsey- 
Hayes was unable to supply parts for Ford. 

Wages had nothing to do with this dis- 
pute. The strike was called in protest 
against a War Labor Board decision up- 
holding the company in discharging three 
minor officials of the CIO United Auto 
Workers. These officials were dismissed 
for ejecting a plant foreman. 

More serious trouble may come later in 
the automobile industry. The big locals 
of the CIO union at General Motors, Ford 
and Chrysler plants are threatening to 
strike if their new wage demands are not 
met. The principal demand is for a 30 
per cent wage increase. 

Miners. Strikes in about 80 Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia coal mines slowed 
down production of high-volatile coal used 
in steel mills and for the manufacture of 
gas. These strikes resulted from demands 
of a union of supervisors for recognition 
as bargaining agents. These supervisors 
are affiliated with District 50 of the United 
Mine Workers. Mines employing about 
36,000 persons have been closed as a re- 
sult of the strikes, 

Other trouble spots will appear from 
time to time until the question of peace- 
time wage rates is settled. Railway unions 
are demanding, or preparing to demand, 
wage increases and shorter hours without 
pay cuts. Rubber workers want 30 per 
cent increases. Steel unions are asking 
raises of $2 a day. More will be heard of 
these demands as bargaining progresses. 

Meanwhile, the Government’s power to 
settle strikes has diminished. Labor no 
longer respects its wartime no-strike 
pledge, and the War Labor Board is gradu- 
ally being liquidated. Chief reliance of the 
Government now is upon bargaining, con- 
ciliation and persuasion. Up to now, per- 
suasion has not proved a very potent 
weapon for settlement of strikes. 


Management -labor conference. 
Preparations for President Truman’s man- 
agement-labor conference, scheduled for 
November 5, have progressed to a point 
where this much can be told: 

Agenda for the conference probably 
will be confined to the one issue of estab- 
lishing machinery for peaceful settlement 
of labor disputes. Controversial issues such 
as wages and the closed shop are expected 
to be avoided. 

Impartial chairman of the conference 
is likely to be an experienced statesman. 
Former Secretary of War Henry L. Stim- 
son is understood to be the choice of the 
committee that has been making plans 
for the conference. Secretary of Labor 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach and Secretary of 
Commerce Henry Wallace will take part 
as observers, but will have. no vote. 

Membership of the conference will be 
small. Present plans call for 36 delegates, 
18 each representing labor and manage- 
ment. The CIO and the AFL will have an 
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These are the things that make America strong: enterprise, ingenuity, an eager- 
ness to answer chall which have helped the bolt and 
nut business to meet the increasingly severe requirements of General Industry. 





me, 
MIGHTY MEN... AND GREAT MACHINES 


os THROUGH HOO vontiul G 





Bolts and nuts used to be fashioned, one at a time, by mighty men — by blacksmiths. 
Then, almost a century ago, far-sighted Yankees instituted a new principle in bolt 
manufacture, embodied in the world’s first automatic cold-heading machine. 
The higher production and improved quality and strength of bolts turned out by the Ward Header 
meant that General Industry could also make important new strides in mass-producing quality 
products . . . and that more severe service conditions would be met with even greater fastener security. 


From 1845 when RB&W shipped its __ bolts and nuts up the Hudson in two-masted schooners 
. tii eS af : . . 
to the present when streamlined i trains or high speed trucks hurry them on theis way 
. developments and a refinements in equipment as well as in material 
control and treatment have constantly helped to improve 


the strength, accuracy and finish of RB&W EMPIRE Bolts and Nuts . . . Today, upon its 100th anniversary, with its 
products being used by most of the world’s leaders, with the quality of those products reflecting the 
importance of fasteners in the great pattern of Industry . .. RB& W pledges continuance of its traditional 
policy of investing heavily in research and equipment. ..so that RB&W EMPIRE will 
continue to stand for the most in dependability. 


MAKING STRONG THE THING 
$ 


HAT MAKE AMERICA STRo on 
¢ 





RUSSELL,BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


Factories at: Port Chester, N.Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock Falls, Ill. Sales offices at: 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle Dis- 
tributors from coast to coast. The industry's most complete, easiest-to-use catalog. 
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1. Expanding knowledge of the 
vitamins. One principal phase of our 
business is the high-vacuum distillation 
of bland, stable concentrates of vitamins 
A and E. Continuous research into the : 
chemical and physical nature of these [im 
vitamins makes DPI the source for much at 
of what is known about vitamins A and 
E. This exploration continues and ex- fF 

pands. r 







2. Exploring production and use of K 
high vacuum. Our adventures in high- 
vacuum chemistry caused DPI to orig- 4 
inate and perfect equipment needed ‘to 
produce vacuums which approach the 
total absence of air. Much of this research 
work, which has been concentrated on 
war uses, should be of great interest to 
industry. 


Crystals of pure natural 
vitamin A, one example of 
DPI research. More is known 
about the characteristics of vita- 
min A in its commercial forms 
because of DPI research which 
distilled and redistilled the vita- 
min to produce it for the first 
time in its pure crystalline state. 
Limited supplies available for 


further research. 


3. Pioneering the use of molecular 
distillation. Many hitherto undistillable 
substances such as waxes, heavy oils and 
fixed fats yield valuable fractions when 
subjected to the DPI process of molec- 
ular distillation in high vacuum. A prod- 
uct of DPI research, this revolutionary 
new process for industry is just beginning 
to demonstrate its tremendous potential. 
We invite you to investigate. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. Aoncerng Mhgh Cheuum Recah 


755 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, NEW YORK 


Hheadgua led. fr OM. Sobble Vila eed and High Chcouum Cgeegbment ¥ “ 











equal number of «delegates, probably eight, 
while the United Mine Workers and the 
Railroad Brotherhoods are expected to 
have one each. Management representa- 
tives will be chosen by the United States 


Chamber of Commerce and the National 


Association of Manufacturers. 

If the conferees agree on machinery for 
settling disputes, one thing is certain: 
That machinery will not provide for com- 
pulsory arbitration, such as prevailed un- 
der the War Labor Board during wartime. 
Neither labor nor management wants that. 
Whatever machinery emerges will be of a 
voluntary nature, to be used only when 
both parties to a dispute agree to use it. 


Minimum wages. Congress now is 
considering two proposals for increasing 
the minimum wage of 40 cents an hour 
established by Congress in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. They are: 

A proposal by Representative Nor- 
ton (Dem.), of New Jersey, calling 
for a flat increase in the minimum 
wage to 65 cents an hour, effective 
Jan. 1, 1946. 

Another proposal, by Senator Pep- 
per (Dem.), of Florida, would raise 
the minimum to 65 cents immedi- 
ately, and to 75 cents within two 
years. The Pepper bill, however, 
would bring under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act certain agricultural 
processors not now covered by the 
minimum-wage and overtime-pay pro- 
visions. 

Because the Pepper bill goes further than 
the Norton bill, Administration strategy 
appears now to be concentrated on pas- 
sage of the Norton measure. The President, 
it is understood, will be willing to settle for 
an increase to 55 cents an hour, if Congress 
balks at going to 65 cents. 

Official arguments now being ad- 
vanced in support of the increased mini- 
mum are these: 

The present 40-cent minimum is out- 
moded by increased living costs since 1938. 
Even in 1938, a 40-cent minimum, yield- 
ing about $800 a year, was not adequate 
to support a family at minimum levels. 

Most wage rates today are far above 
40 cents. Therefore, the fixing of a higher 
minimum will not require any significant 
wage increase. At present, there are only 
330,000 factory workers earning less than 
50 cents an hour, compared with 1,390,000 
in 1941. Only 20 per cent of factory work- 
ers earn less than 65 cents an hour. 

In only three industries—tobacco, lum- 
ber and textiles—would more than 5 per 
cent have to be'added to average wages 
to bring the minimum wage to 65 cents. 

The increase in labor cost to industry 
would be slight in bringing wages up to 
65 cents an hour. 

Those are the Administration conten- 
tions. Opponents argue, however, that the 
Administration, in minimizing the increase 
in production costs that would result from 
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The goods you’ve been shipping under Lend-Lease are the best ‘“‘samples” 
you've ever sent a customer. But will you get the follow-up orders? 

From now on you'll have to sharpen your pencil to get your share of foreign 
business. A branch plant or warehouse — in Northern New England, closest 
to foreign markets — will give you decided advantage in the competitive 
era ahead. 

We can help you and your associates decide this important move because 
we know Northern New England intimately. Talk it over with your Sales 


Manager and President and write your requirements to E. F. Reed, Manager, 


Industrial Department, Boston and Maine Railroad, Boston 14, Mass. 



































Named for the God of Commerce... Se Ss 
Designed to speed your business letters... 


The New Meteiey, 


Aptly named and wonderfully designed is this new Edison 
Electronic VOICEWRITER. : 

So compact it occupies scarcely more desk space than a 
letterhead. 

So handsome it can take its place in the finest “front office.” 

Most marvelous of all is the new fingertip control elec- 
tronic microphone which records your voice with unbeliev- 
able clarity, in any volume from a whisper up. 

Let a demonstration show you how easily it enables ideas 
to flow out of your mind into action—how it can streamline 
your work and save precious hours every day. Have your 
secretary mail the coupon now. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


em cm cm cm mm mre mm ee er ee ee ee re 
‘Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. D-10, W. Oramge, N. J.* 
would like to know more about the new “Mercury” Edison Electronic 
VOICEWRITER and how it can save time and streamline business operation. 








Name. 








Address. 





Company 





“In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas A. Bdison of Canada, Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 1, Ont. 





raising the minimum, overlook the fact 
that labor is an important factor in the 
cost of raw materials that go into manu- 
factured products, and that an increase 
in the national minimum would be re- 
flected in wage scales all along the line. 


Labor’s strike attitude. Employers 
will find an interesting contrast in the 
attitude toward strikes that now is being 
taken by the AFL International -Typo- 
graphical Union and the CIO Internatienal 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen. 

The typographical union, an old, es- 
tablished organization that has had a 
reputation for conservatism, now is in- 
sisting that it will not be bound by any 
kind of no-strike pledge. The longshore- 
men’s union, long regarded as one of the 
most militant left-wing unions, is being 
cautioned by its president, Harry Bridges, 





—Wide World 
HARRY BRIDGES 
e.. “keep cool, calm, united”’ 


to go easy on strikes and, instead, te use 
political action and community under- 
standing as its weapons. 

In a recent communication to the AFL 
president, William Green, the typographi- 
cal executive board raises the possibility 
that another no-strike pledge might be en- 
tered into at the forthcoming labor-man- 
agement conference. The union adds that 
it does not recognize the authority of the 
AFL to bind it to any such pledge. Mr. 
Green replied he had no intention of bind- 
ing AFL unions to any such new pledge. 

Mr. Bridges, writing in a recent issue of 
the longshoremen’s paper, urges locals 
to “keep cool, calm and united and refuse 
to be pushed or trapped into any hasty 
strike action by employers, other unions 
or any groups within our own union.” 
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“Now you see it—Now you don’t... 


@ Wacliine Sthop tn a Burma sungle ” 
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A Zero Strikes ... and one of our bombers 
is down in the wilds of Burma, badly shot 
up. Repair parts must be had at once! By 
land routes, it takes weeks or even months 
to get help in. But there’s one chance... 
an S.O.S. for a flying machine shop. And 
presto! There it is! A Curtiss Commando, 
equipped with a complete machine shop... 
from heavy drill presses to welding equip- 


ment...a power plant...spare parts... 
and a crew of mechanics. In record time, 
all four engines are purring smoothly. The 
bomber is ready for another blast at the 
enemy. And the Commando is off on an- 
other rescue flight ‘“‘somewhere” in the C.B.I. 
theater. Here’s one more reason why pilots 
say, ‘‘When it comes to carrying loads and 
getting there, it pays to Fly Commando!” 


THATS WHY 
| WANT TO WORK FOR 


THE AIRLINES THAT WILL 


Ace-high Comfort is yours, when you Fly 
Commando! The double lounge chairs that 
line both sides of the wider cabin can be re- 
versed and a table quickly set in place for 
bridge, gin rummy or your favorite game! 
Win or lose, the luxurious comfort of the 
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Over Six Tons of heavy machines and men are 
handled easily by this flying machine shop. Think 
what that means to you in the airline Curtiss 
Commando! A greater seating capacity ... as many 
as 36 passengers... with more room to relax in. And 
more luggage and cargo can be carried in the 
Commando’s huge holds with twin-engine economy. 


Today's Great Lifeliner 
Tomorrow's Great Airliner 


Curtiss 











On the Nose! You’ll spend less time at flight 
stops when you Fly Commando, because the plane 
is so much more accessible for servicing. For in- 
stance, a mechanic can open the nose cone access 
door by means of three quick-type fasteners and 
check all units forward of the instrument panel. 
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FIRST IN FLIGHT 
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THE BUILDINGS of the Technical Center will face a LOCATED ON a major highway leading from Detroit, A FLO 
seven-acre lake. These buildings will be connected by a access to the Center will be through the Administration } south 
covered walk and vehicular roadway. Sketched below is the Building sketched here. A system of modern roadways will || where 
Advanced Engineering Building in which improvements will provide practical opportunity to study traffic control as well divers 


be quickly made in existing products. as to make simple road tests of new car developments. into fi 
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A FLOOD OF SUNSHINE will pour into the 
southern windows of the Research Buildings 
where experimental work is carried on in such 
diverse fields as the study of chlorophyl, research 
into fuels and engine design. 













The New 


GENERAL MOTORS TECHNICAL CENTER 
will be created to stimulate opportunities, 
promote employment and bring about 
MORE and BETTER THINGS for MORE PEOPLE 


HESE are times when the world 
eae out for new and finer 
things. There is a great hunger, 
broad as all mankind, for happier 
relationships among men — for 
greater individual opportunity for 
accomplishment, for more and bet- 
ter goods within reach of everyone. 


It is by satisfying this hunger that 
we can bring greatest benefit to our 
national economy in the future. 
Through such action lies the road 
to more good jobs, to an ever-rising 
standard of living through the con- 
tinual replacement of old things 
with new and better ones. 


"The General Motors Technical 
Center is dedicated to such an ob- 
jective. It will occupy a 350-acre 
tract of land outside of Detroit as 
soon as conditions permit. Its pur- 
pose is to develop new things that 
add to the comfort and security of 
our living, and to enable existing 
things to be made more efficiently, 
hence at lower selling prices, so 
more people may own and enjoy 
them — all with expanding job op- 
portunities. 


It will shorten the time required to 
bring the work of creative thinkers 
out of the idea stage and into usable 


reality. 


Hee in groups of buildings de- 
signed especially for the purpose, 
General Motors will gather in ad- 
vantageous and inspiring new sur- 
roundings the most modern facili- 
ties for research, advanced engi- 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


neering, styling and the develop- 
ment of new manufacturing tech- 
niques. 


Here physicists and engineers will 
discover new facts and convert them 
into new improved products. Styl- 
ists will give them new and more 
attractive form. Process engineers 
will develop better manufacturing 
techniques for making them. 


Science here will go to work in the 
interest of economic progress. And 
history is full of proof that when 
science is so: harnessed, more jobs 
are created, more comforts and con- 
veniences are brought within reach 
of more people. 


Scecving as a source on which the 
engineering staffs of all of our 
Divisions may draw, the General 
Motors Technical Center will stim- 
ulate improvement in all General 
Motors products. Automobiles, re- 
frigerators, Diesel engines, locomo- 
tives and other good and useful 
things may be expected to be im- 
proved at even faster pace than in 
the past. 


But the work of the Technical Cen- 
ter will not be confined to existing 
things. It is dedicated to the idea 
that progress is the servant of man- 
kind and that whosoever advances 
it not only helps himself but his fel- 
low men. Its goal will be “more and 
better things for more people,” 
whether that comes through im- 
provement of the old or develop- 
ment of the new. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE ° BUICK * CADILLAC * BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE * GMC TRUCK AND COACH ¢ GM DIESEL 
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INDUSTRIES | 


of dumbbells do a smart job of pushing 


Those two dumbbell-shaped objects in the 
blower casing give industry a tremendous push. 

To the technically minded, they’re impellers. 
They push air or gas (any kind—natural, manu- 
factured, inert or corrosive) through the blower 
in precisely measured amounts at precisely 
maintained pressure. Thousands of things you 
take for granted, from plastics to planes, from 
matches to mops, depend for their manufacture 
on a controlled supply of gases. 

But a gas is an elusive thing to push around, 
especially when you have to know exactly how 
much you're pushing. 

The impellers in a Roots-Connersville Blower 
are so designed that they revolve within a gnat’s 
whisker of each other but never touch. No lubri- 
cant contaminates the gases. No internal, me- 
chanical friction causes wear or heat. 

So simple, so efficient, so adaptable is this 
piece of engineering that Roots-Connersville 
Blowers are by far the most widely used blowers 
of this type in the world. 

As problems of moving gases have multiplied 
and varied, Roots-Connersville has engineered 
centrifugal blowers as a companion line to serve 
where centrifugal characteristics achieve better 
results. Moving air and gases by whatever means 
is most efficient, under pressure or vacuum, is 
Roots-Connersville’s job in the forward course 
of industry. 

This work is typical of the distinguishing 
characteristic to think of in connection with all 
members of Dresser Industries, Inc.—Creative 
Engineering, pioneering in the service of industry. 


THE PLUS OF 
DRESSER INDUSTRIES 


Back of every product of every member of the 
group of companies stands Dresser Industries, 
Inc.—strengthening the resources; co-ordinat- 
ing and stimulating engineering, production 
and distribution for its member companies. This 
is the Plus of Dresser Industries. To customers 
of every Dresser member this Plus is passed on 
through the products they buy—a Plus Value. 


| i ee * ° 
y = | \ \ a. Dresser Industries, Inc., Terminal Tower 
es a «| es te VER aos Cleveland 13, Ohio 
, ' ; ; } | \ \ a: ne > i 
BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Manufacturing Co.~ / | fee tiie \ \ \ a ~ KOBE, Inc., Huntington Park, California 
Bradford, Pa. Po | Se Sy | ES ' » 
/ / ie ae i \ \ ¥ ; 4 
BRYANT Heater Company, Cleveland, Ohio / a | | | \ \ \ PACIFIC Pumps, Inc., Huntington Park, Calif. 
je ft j \ \ \ 
/ } \ n 
; ,N York j } j | > 
ee SP Bor tors Cheoe, Mow ver [Ae Tee PAYNE Furnace Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co., Monrovia, Calif. 


DRESSER Manufacturing Div., Bradford, Pa. 
| | | 
DRESSER Manufacturing Company, Limited 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co., 
Columbus, Marietta & Delaware, Ohio; 
Beaumont, Texas; Torrance, Calif. 


\ 
ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corporation, 
Connersville, Ind. 


STACEY BROS. Gas Construction Company, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


VAN DER HORST Corporation of America, 
Olean, N. Y. and Cleveland, Ohio 
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Should Machinery to Avert Strikes 


Include Compulsory Mediation? 


To present a cross section of public 
opinion as to whether there is a need 
to strengthen the present machinery 
for settling labor disputes in order to 
stop the increasing threat of strikes, 
The United States News asked busi- 
nessmen, labor experts and others the 
following question: 


Should the Government have 
peacetime power to require media- 
tion of labor disputes to avert strikes? 


Answers are printed herewith. 


Most Rev. Francis J. Haas 


Grand Rapids, Mich.; Bishop of Grand 

Rapids; Member, National Labor Board, 

1933-34; Special Commissioner of Concili- 

ation, Department of Labor, 1935-43; Chair- 

man, President’s Committee on Fair Em- 

ployment Practice, 1943, 
answers: 

If the question means, should there be 
compulsory mediation of labor disputes, I 
would answer in the negative. My reasons 
are: mediation tendered, but not imposed, 
by the Bureau of Conciliation of the De- 
partment of Labor has been more than 
fairly successful; although it is possible 
to write a workable formula for compul- 
sory mediation, I am not acquainted 
with any such formula; there is. no in- 
considerable danger at present of writing 
into law a procedure of compulsion that 
public, management and labor may very 
much regret. 


(by telegraph) 


Howell Cheney 


Hartford, Conn.; Silk Manufacturer; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Connecticut Economic 
Council, 

answers: 

In peacetime the methods of free col- 
lective bargaining followed by concilia- 
tion (and arbitration of disputes under 
mutual agreements) should be resorted 
to before other methods are applied. 

Contracts between unions and employ- 
ers should include in the contract an agree- 
ment to accept the jurisdiction of exist- 
ing State courts or mediation services as 
to the interpretation of the contract, or an 
appeal to the civil courts of proper juris- 
diction against actual violation of con- 
tract from which damages result. 

Compulsory arbitration under federal 
jurisdiction should be required only where 
interference with interstate commerce or 
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where the public interest imperatively 
demands it. The right to strike should re- 
main in all other cases though properly 
protected against abuse by requiring due 
notice and the prior resort to voluntary 
methods of conciliation and arbitration be- 
fore a strike is called. 


Leo F. Bollens 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; President, Federation of 
Westinghouse Independent Salaried Un- 


ions, 

answers: 
The present labor chaos is due to two 
serious governmental errors. First, the 


“little steel” formula was abolished with- 
out any new standards being established. 
Second, the War Labor Board was re- 
lieved of its power without any pro- 
visions being made for final settlement of 
labor disputes. 

Strikes should be averted by all hon- 
orable means. When employes have been 
shoved around so badly that they must 
take drastic action to show indifferent 
management that they are serious, they 
have no but to strike—unless 
some responsible outside force intervenes 
to settle the dispute and settle it quickly 
and fairly. 

The Government should establish and 
empower that responsible outside force 
in peace or in war, but the agency set 
up for this purpose must act quickly and 
fairly if it is to command the necessary 
respect. 


Rep. Frank E. Hook 


(Dem.), Mich.; Member, House Committee 
on Labor, 
answers: 

Labor’s right to strike certainly should 
not be abrogated now. I believe any sys- 
tem of Government mediation, unless mu- 
tually agreed to by labor and manage- 
ment, would have the effect of fomenting 
labor strife, not averting it. Labor’s vol- 
untary relinquishment of the strike weapon 
in wartime should not be turned against 
labor in peacetime Free collective bargain- 
ing must be vigorously defended against 
efforts to emasculate it in the name of the 
reconversion emergency. Any policy which 
may be evolved at the forthcoming labor- 
management conference as to the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government in 
mediating labor disputes should be based 
on voluntary rather than coerced partici- 
pation. 
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WE TURN 
MANAGEMENT 
UPSIDE DOWN 


The philosophy of Bottom-Up Manage- 
ment, as we have developed it in Brake 
Shoe, is the opposite of “top-down” 
management. 

To some, the idea of delegating author- 
ity—and_ responsibility—down the line 
seems like trying to get the train to push 
the engine. 

Actually, it just means that everybody 
does his best to pull more weight, and 
when people do that the result is bound to 
be helpful if they’re all pulling in the same 
direction. It works like a train with a 
power unit on each car. 

When we started talking about Bottom- 
Up Management, we thought that other 
businesses might find some interest and 
perhaps value in how our kind of manage- 
ment worked. Quite a few did. 

There isn’t any special booklet that ex- 
plains Bottom-Up Management for those 
outside of our organization, only those 
which we have put out from time to time 
to help our own people understand its 
workings in relation to our aims, You are 
welcome to copies of ““Bottom-Up Man- 
agement” and “What We Are Striving 
For”, if you care to write in. 


Lorn. 


What We 
Are Striving For 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


USING WAR PLANTS IN PEACE 


Brisk Demand for Smaller Projects, but Shutdowns Ahead for Most 


Aircraft, shipbuilding, 
steel and aluminum 
as chief trouble spots 


The peacetime usefulness and salability 
of Government-owned war plants now is 
being tested. Private industry is develop- 
ing a lively interest in acquiring smaller, 
well-located factories and keeping them in 
production. But the big properties—the 
synthetic rubber, aluminum, aircraft, steel 
and other plants—which potentially could 
change the American economy, present a 
different problem. After a month and a 
half of peace, their future disposition, and 
their contribution to postwar employment, 
can be evaluated. A current survey shows 
this situation: 

- Rubber. The Government’s synthetic 
rubber plants still are running at nearly 
peak capacity. Prospects are for at least 
two years of such operation. Crude rubber 
is dribbling in from the Far East, but sev- 
eral months must pass before quantity im- 
ports begin. After that it will take time to 
build inventories of crude to a point com- 
mensurate with manufacture of tires and 
other rubber products. 

Meanwhile, the tire factories are to be 
using both synthetic and natural rubber. 
Improved quality of synthetic, experts say, 
makes it possible to use increasingly larger 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANT 
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« « » a hammer for world prices? 


proportions for passenger-car tires even 
when natural rubber is available. 

Nevertheless, a time is foreseen when 

* the synthetic plants and the Far East will 

be producine much more rubber than the 

world needs. The ultimate future of the 

plants consequently is bound up in politi- 





GIANT STEEL MILL 
e «+ @ problem for the Government? 


cal plans to be made with the British and 
Dutch who control Far Eastern production. 
In any event, a sharp cut in synthetic out- 
put is inevitable sooner or later. 

In any competition with natural rubber, 
the price of synthetic would be of high 
importance. Several synthetic plants now 
are producing at 10 to 11 cents a pound, 
which is half the prewar price of natural 
rubber these plants have come to be re- 
garded as a postwar “price leveler.” If the 
British and Dutch should fix the price of 
natural rubber too high, the low-cost 
U.S. plants could then be brought into op- 
eration to hammer down world prices. 

The ultimate ownership of the synthetic 
plants involves several serious problems. 
The plants are so vast that a huge com- 
bination of capital would be needed to buy 
them from the Government. They have 
been developed jointly by the nation’s en- 
tire rubber industry. In some cases, as 
many as six private rubber firms operate 
a plant in combination for the Govern- 
ment. By a cross-licensing arrangement, 
any improvements in method are available 
to all. Sale of a plant to one rubber firm 
would evoke a protest from the rest of the 
industry. Chances are the Government will 
remain in control, possibly leasing to pri- 
vate operators such portions of the in- 
dustry as postwar markets will sustain. 

The synthetic plants cost the Govern- 
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Christopher Anger at the 
Sign of the Comb in Strawberry Alley, 
according to the Pennsylvania Journal 
and Weekly Advertiser, August 22, 1765. 


| Che Philadelphia Anguirer | 


KA HE, 


| 
4 
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The colonial comb maker searched afar for 
fit workable substances—brought back the farmer’s ox-horn in his 
saddle bag, shells of live hawkbill turtles from the sea-wharf, ivory 
tusks from African traders. Boiled in a whale-oil cauldron, the softened 
shell was pulled forth with iron tongs, thrown upon the earthen floor; 
the strips stamped with heavy boots and stones .. .“‘then shapt with 
curious tools, the guillotine, grail, grile, and graver, quarnet and 


quiller ... fashion’d a touper comb for lady’s locks or periwig.” 


Like THE EARLY craftsmen in horn and shell, the newspaper 
editor today combs the world, musters material from agrarian and 
city-dweller, the sea-goer and landlubber, Main Street and metropolis, 
the far continent and around the corner . . . boils off bulk and gross 
impurity... fine tooths the fictional and fabulous from the mass... 
shapes the nascent news with experienced craft, the editor’s eye and 
hand, etcher’s acid, linotype, and printing press .. . produces a daily 
instrument of information for the head of genteel dame, stately squire; 


and sundry citizens of sound worth. 
In Philadelphia, The Inquirer is the head-dress prefer’d in 500,000 
homes of integrity and intellect. And its linage lists reflect the wise 


commercial choice by wakeful vendors of wares! 






























MERICA is in a hurry... it wants consumer goods | 


and wants them fast. 





So, bring on your 6 million automobiles . . . bring 
on the millions of refrigerators, washing machines, 
radios, and tires. 

The Erie Railroad is ready NOW to rush raw materials to manu- 
facturing plants... to speed finished products to consumer markets 
at low cost. 

You can rely on the Erie for swift, dependable transportation, 
geared to the greatest peacetime production era in all history. 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 

















ment nearly $800,000,000. They employ, 
however, only a comparatively few work- 
ers—about 20,000. 

Aluminum. The Government’s alumi- 
num plants now are tightly closed. They 
cost some $700,000,000 and increased the 
nation’s aluminum output capacity by six 
times. They raised employment in the in- 
dustry from a prewar 35,000 to a peak of 
150,000, with 2,000,000 more jobs in the 
fabrication of the metal. Most jobs now 
have disappeared. And prospects for re- 
opening -the plants are remote. 

There is only one ready private pur- 
chaser, the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica (ALCOA). The Surplus Property 
Board has practically ruled out this com- 
pany as a customer. The Board says that, 
except for a few facilities, it- will sell only 
to ALCOA’s competitors, that ALCOA 
dominates the industry, and competition 
must be prompted. 

A few smaller companies are interested 
in buying some of the plants, but they 
face many obstacles. An inventory of 
about 3,000,000,000 pounds of aluminum 
now overhangs the market. Within the 
country there is only an eight-year supply 
of the basic raw material, bauxite ore, 
and this ore is of medium grade. ALCOA, 
the Board says, controls other bauxite de- 
posits, and ALCOA’s competitors would 
have to seek foreign ore. Inflexible federal 
power costs in the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority area and in the West, the Board 
also contends, give ALCOA an advantage. 

The Board suggests that Congress help 
ALCOA’s competitors by providing lenient 
leasing rates for the properties and by low- 
ering power costs. It also asks that federal 
agencies help in assuring foreign bauxite 
sources, possibly as part of the war settle- 
ments. By and large, the Board thinks the 
problem of disposing of the plants is “diffi- 
cult but not insurmountable.” Some others 
think it insurmountable. 

Magnesium. Plants built at a cost of 
$363,000,000 for production of magnesium 
are largely closed, too. They have a pro- 
ductive capacity far in excess of foresee- 
able demand. Buyers for more than a small 
fraction of the industry are not in sight. 

Aircraft plants. Most of the aircraft 
plants, which cost the Government nearly 
$3,000,000,000 and furnished 1,200,000 
jobs, are shut down. Aircraft production 
is adjusting itself to 10 or 12 per cent of 
its wartime level. This means that num- 
bers of big plants scattered about the 
country, often in areas that had little in- 
dustry before the war, have become, or 
are becoming, “ghost plants.” There is 
one prospective exception. 

Willow Run. The big Willow Run plant, 
outside Detroit, is to be turned into a 
producer of medium-priced automobiles 
and tractors. Virtually the entire plant 
has been leased for five years to Henry J. 
Kaiser and Joseph W. Frazer, around 
whom a new company has been organized. 
The five-year rental is $4,950,000. The 
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Only a trademark—and yet it is responsible for literally millions 
of steam generated horse power, for the handling of tens 
: of thousands of tons of material, for the operation of ships of 
every kind on every sea and for the development 
of fluid power for thousands of applications. 

It is the trademark of this company—exhibited 
with pride on each of its many products-— 
promising performance, dependability, low cost 
operation. It is a symbol of engineering “know- 
how,” of manufacturing ability, of service 

reliably offered. Look over the type of products, 
shown here, on which this mark is displayed. 

If you are in a position to specify, approve, 

or purchase 2 machinery—you can be sure 


that this mark will justify your judgment. 


@ PERFECT SPREAD STOKERS © DIAMOND FACE GRINDERS 





eee 
4 MARINE MACHINERY 


—— AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY ~ 4 )- 


PHILADELPHIA 25, PENNSYLVANIA 








WATER 
SAFELY 


DRINKS ITS 
CUPS — 


AMERICA 
PeGa PAPER 


SLE 7 


NO 
Safe water, safely served, is a peculiarly American luxury ... nowhere 
else is the supply so pure and so abundant... nowhere else are in- 
dividual paper cups so considerately supplied in most public places. 
Cultivate your customers’ good will, protect their health, cater to 


their convenience — with one of these four single-service cups. ., 


PAPER DRINKING CUPS 
ALSO AJAX {J} COLUMBIAN | PEERLESS {{\ 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO, JU. S, ENVELOPE CO., SAN FRANCISCO DIV. 
Worcester 5, Mass, San Francisco 7, Calif. 

liSE Divisions of 

mora UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
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total Willow Run cost to the Government 
was more than $90,000,000. It will take 
some time to reconvert the plant to auto- 
mobile manufacture. 

Smaller aircraft plants. There is much 
interest in smaller federal-owned aircraft 
plants, conveniently located for the making 
of auto parts, cooking stoves and other 
things. The Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
has sold or leased a number of these. 

Steel. RFC finds smaller steel-making 
units, located in the Pennsylvania-Ohio- 
Illinois steel area, are comparatively easy 
to sell. These continue, almost without in- 
terruption, as providers of employment. 
A war-built steel plant at Fontana, Calif., 
has been leased to Mr. Kaiser. At present 
it is employing 2,500 workers, as com- 
pared with a wartime 7,500. The big plant 
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FRAZER AND KAISER 
ein time, autos from a ghost plant 


at Geneva, Utah, which cost $196,000,000, 
continues in operation (United States 
Steel runs it for the Government) , but at 
a much reduced rate. U.S. Steel is not in- 
terested in buying the plant. The Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Co. has offered to buy it, 
if the Government will spend nearly $60,- 
000,000 preparing the plant for peacetime 
use. About $1,000,000,000 in Government 
funds went into steel and iron facilities, 
which employed 85,000 persons. 
Shipyards. Although a portion of the 
wartime shipbuilding program was _re- 
tained for completion, the shipyards have 
been closing down rapidly. The Govern- 
ment put a little more than $2,000,000,000 
into shipbuilding facilities, and about 
1,200,000 were employed at the peak. Em- 
ployment in cargo-ship construction has 
dropped from 700,000 to 300,000 and still 
is falling swiftly. There is interest in buy- 
ing a few shipbuilding facilities, but a world 
shipping glut is to keep most yards idle. 
Pipe lines. Tankers again are carrying 
most of the oil that goes from the South- 
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, Legend of Routes 


Broniff Airways, Inc. 
Applied For 
Aerovias Braniff, 5. A. 









Basiness Does Make Prionds 


Improved social and cultural relations 
inevitably result from improvéd business relations. 
Business does make friends. 

The acceleration of trade and the development of 
new markets is a task air transportation is 
ideally fitted to perform. This Braniff has recognized 
in proposing a coordinated domestic and international 
system between business centers of the Western 
Hemisphere. Such a system will contribute 
substantially to the good neighborliness of the 
Americas, aiding full employment and prosperity 


among the nations served. 








CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES FOLDING CARTONS 
KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


New York e Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans 
Jersey City « Seattle « Indianapolis « Houston e Los Angeles 
Oakland e Minneapolis « Dallas e Jacksonville e Columbus 
Fort Worth e Tampa e Detroit e Cincinnati e Des Moines 
Oklahoma City « Greenville « Portland e St. Louis e San Antonio 
Memphis e Kansas City e« Milwaukee e Chattanooga e Bogalusa 
Weslaco *« New Haven e Appleton e Hickory e Greensboro 


BUY VICTORY BONDS AND KEEP THEM 








west to the Eastern Seaboard, leaving lit- 
tle use for Government-owned pipe lines. 
Some $140,000,000 went into the “Big 
Inch” and “Little Inch” pipe lines. The 
oil industry has shown no interest in buy- 
ing either of them. There is uncertainty as 
to comparative tanker and pipe-line costs 
(in prewar, the tanker was _ cheaper) 
which cannot be cleared up until mari- 
time wage scales are settled. One proposal 
is that the pipes be used to carry natural 
gas. Railroad interests, with their big coal- 
hauling business, and the United Mine 
Workers are opposed. 

Munitions. Only a small percentage 
of the gun and ammunition factories now 
are in operation. The Government spent 
about $5,000,000,000 on them, and, in 
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e « - were tankers still cheaper? 


Government plants, employment reached 
275,000. Most such plants are not for 
sale. 

Atomic bombs. The atomic bomb 
plants are still in operation, but at what 
rate is one of the many secrets surround- 
ing that missile. A total of $2,000,000,000 
was spent on the atomic bomb. The plants 
are not to be sold. 

Miscellaneous plants. The RFC is 
doing a rush business in the sale or leasing 
of the smaller, miscellaneous _ plants. 
Thirty-four have been sold, 62 leased, and 
private interests have expressed an inter- 
est in 546 others. The total is roughly half 
the plants for sale. 

Obstacles. Where the big, basic-indus- 
try plants are concerned, the situation is 
different. These plants are making some 
contribution to postwar employment. But, 
from all indications, it appears that they 
will remain on the Government’s hands 
for some time to come. An issue already is 
stirring as to whether they shall be allowed 
to lie idle or should be run by the Gov- 
ernment to provide jobs. 
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THE DIVER, TOO, 


depend on Coyper / 


in clearing harbors blocked by the destruction 
of war, copper and its alloys are essential in 
opening the way to post-war commerce and 
reconstruction. 

Divers, toiling on the bottom, depend on 
copper for the helmets that permit them to 
breathe, for light in the murky depths, for 
telephone communication and for the cutting 
torches that sever the twisted steel of sunken 
ships. : 

Because of its workability and immunity to 
rust, copper is used to form the diver’s helmet 
and breast-plate. Bronze, because of its greater 





ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY 
CHILE COPPER COMPANY 
GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 


strength and ready machinability, is employed 
in face-plates, air valves and fittings. And 
copper and brass, because of their electrical 
and thermal conductivity, resistance to corro- 
sion and workability, provide essential parts 
for undersea lights and cutting torches. 


But copper and its alloys, bronze and brass, 
are also of paramount importance to peace- 
time production. That’s why, in the post-war 
years to come, copper, bronze and brass will 
serve in countless ways, seen and unseen, in 
innumerable better products. 


fovea ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


Buy Victory Bonds ...HELP ASSURE WORLD PEACE 
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ENGLAND’‘S USE OF DEBT AS ASSET 


Power to Make Creditors Buy There as Help in Negotiations With U.S. 


Proposal for large loan 
to Britain from idle gold 
reserve of this country 


Financial aid to Britain, now being dis- 
cussed by Anglo-American negotiators in 
Washington, is pointing to this outcome: 

A credit of perhaps $3,000,000,000 will 
be forthcoming from the United States. 
U.S. experts are convinced that the Brit- 
ish will require at least this amount. 

Repayment with interest is likely to 
be required. The U.S. position is that 
Congress would turn down any suggestion 
for an outright grant, and will approve 
only an arrangement that smacks of a 
business proposition. 

Interest rate probably will be between 
1 and 2 per cent, with a long term for 
repayment of principal. Initial principal 
repayments also might be postponed for 
a number of years. 

U.S. gold reserve is being eyed by 
U.S. experts as a possible source of the 
loan. The reserve now approximates $20,- 
000,000,000, so only a small proportion 
would be needed for the aid to Britain 
now under consideration. If gold, rather 
than a dollar credit, is used, the Treasury , 











mans A r 
—Coffman in Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 


AS THE WORLD SEES US 
Would gold reserves offer... 
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also would avoid the necessity of paying 
interest on the sum advanced to Britain. 
That, in turn, might enable this country 
to offer easier terms to the British. 

The British sterling debt remains the 
chief stumbling block in the negotiations. 
U.S. officials see no point in advancing 
dollars to Britain unless it results in some 
thawing of frozen balances and the release 
of more dollars from the sterling area’s 
dollar pool for the purchase of U.S. goods. 

A trading advantage rests with 
Britain as a result of the sterling debt. 
Traq, for example, has what amounts to a 
large bank balance in England that can be 
used to buy British products when they 
again are available. This pound balance, 
however, cannot be spent anywhere else 
because the sterling is blocked. Thus, Iraq 
must buy British goods if the bank bal- 
ance ever is to be cashed. 

That situation prevails throughout an 
area that embraces much of the world. 
Blocked sterling accounts are held by Brit- 
ish dominions and colonies, Egypt, the 
Middle East, Latin America, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Belgium, Holland and France. 
Consequently, Britain now is in a position 
to dominate the trading practices of those 
nations, a position from which U.S. offi- 
cials believe Britain should withdraw be- 
fore dollars are advanced. 

The situation that faces Hugh Dalton, 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
regard to the sterling debt is this: 

Totak British debt is 3,000,000,000 
pounds sterling, or $12,000,000,000 at $4 
to the pound. By the end of 1946, this is 
expected to reach $14,009,000,000. 

India, with claims to 1,125,000,000 
pounds ($4,500,000,000), is by far the 
largest creditor. 

Egypt ranks second with 500,000,000 
pounds or $2,000,000,000. 

Ireland is owed in the neighborhood of 
250,000,000 pounds or $1,000,000,000. 

Argentina has piled up balances of 
87,500,000 pounds or $350,000,000. 

Other countries, including European 
neutrals and the Middle East, account for 
the balance of Britain’s debt. 

The suggestion is made by U.S. officials 
that this debt should be funded over a 
long term, and scaled down. A downward 
adjustment is urged as a proper condition 
to a dollar advance, since British creditors 
as well as the United States should be ex- 
pected to co-operate in repairing English 
finances. These arrangements then could 


be expected to throw the sterling area open 
to a larger degree of free trade. 

Dollar controls by Britain also could 
be loosened under a U.S. loan. At the mo- 
ment the sterling area’s dollar pool ap- 
proximates $2,000,000,000 in liquid funds. 
This was built through spending by U.S. 
troops in England and U.S. outlays for 
war in India, Egypt, the Middle East and 
elsewhere, all of which are pooled in 
London. 

British creditors, starved for goods, now 
are clamoring for their share of dollars in 
the pool so that they, too, can purchase 
U.S. goods. This is particularly true of 
India, where businessmen want to capital- 
ize on war-earned balances to speed the 
expansion of Indian industry. 

The hitch is that Britain cannot release 
many dollars from the pool and still buy 
the things from the United States that 
are desperately needed in the British Isles. 
A sizable increase in this pool through a 
U.S. advance, however, would permit more 
dollars to be freed, thereby opening more 
markets for U.S. goods. The prospect of 
more dollars to holders of sterling balances 
is viewed as an influence toward sterling 
adjustments. 

Discussions to date indicate that some 





—British Information 
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... both are jobs for STEAM 


WAR-WEARY WORLD now can have the benefits of 
the peacetime miracles of chemistry—new cos- 
metics born of camouflage colors, tastier biscuits 
from phosphorus once needed in bombs . . . more 
and better things for better living than ever before 
from war-stimulated chemical progress . . . and mil- 
lions of pounds of steam. 
But peacetime markets mean keener competition 
. . . from pre-war rivals and vigorous new-comers. 
Competition that calls for rock-bottom production 
costs including low-cost steam and heat utilization. 
For steam will provide most of the tremendous 
power and heat needed for peacetime chemical 
processes. 
B&W is a logical place to turn for cost-saving 
ideas on both of these basic items, because B&W en- 


gineering and products go far beyond the generation 
of steam, represented by B&W boilers for all pur- 
poses. B&W service embraces also the efficient 
application of heat through design and manufacture 
of efficient fuel burning equipment and specialty 
refractories for boilers and processing furnaces .. . 
of pressure vessels for refineries, synthetic rubber 
plants and other chemical processes . . . of seamless 
and welded tubing for all high temperature, high 
pressure services ... of alloy castings for vital parts 
of production equipment. 

Let this broad experience, plus the versatile re- 
search and manufacturing facilities of B&W help 
you successfully compete in today’s markets. 
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Water-Tube Boilers, for Stationary Power Plants, for Marine 
Service ... Water-Cooled Furnaces ... Superheaters . . . Econo- 
mizers.. .. Air Heaters . . . Pulverized-Coal Equipment .. . 
Chain-Grate Stokers . . . Oil, Gas and Multifuel Burners 

- Seamless and Welded Tubes and Pipe ... Refractories... 
Process Equipment. 





BABCOCK « WILCOX 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 
85 LIBERTY STREET +« NEW YORK 6, N, Y. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX TUBE COMPANY 


SEAMLESS TUBE DIVISION: ‘ WELDED TUBE DIVISION: 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. ALLIANCE OHIO / 
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in Schweinturt, Germany, dealt a crippling 
to the Nazi war machine. Equally effective 


RANCE € 





On October 14, 1943, the Allies, in a spec- | panies like the Fire Association Group to reduce 
tacular bombing raid on the ball-bearing plants | fire hazards throughout the United States. This 


blow | has resulted in Property Insurance rates being 
have | lowered until today they are 40 per cent less 


been the unremitting efforts of insurance com-! than in 1914. 








“Is that train trip necessary?” 











1945 OCTOBER hath 31 days 
ASTRONOMICAL] 1—M. 
CALCULATIONS| 2-T. 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME 4 
oct, |_Latitude+ 30° | Latitude ~ 35° S—Fr. 

SUNRISE] SUNSET | SUNRISE] SUNSET 6S. 


1 5:53 | 5:46 | 5:54 | 5:45 
6 | 5:56 | 5:40 | 5:58 | 5:38 
2 6:02 | 5:31 
16 | 6:02 | 5:29 | 6:06 | 5:25 
2 6:10 
6:1 


7—So. 
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— 1890, McKinley tariff bill became law. 
— 1889, ‘lst Pan-American Congress opened. 
— 1656, Miles Standish, colonist, died. 
— 1777, Battle of Germantown, Pennsylvania. 
— 1905, Wright brothers Ist long distance flight. 
-@ New Moon, 12:22 A.M., E. S.T. 
= Is your plant coverage adequate? See your 
Insurance Broker or Agent today. 
— 1890, N.Y.Central opens N.Y.C. to Albany Linc. 
— Fire Prevention Day in many States. 
— 1845, U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, opened. 
— 1890, D.A.R. founded, Washington, D. C. 
—COLUMBUS DAY 
— 1943, Italy declared war on Germany. 
:) First Quarter, 4:28 A.M., E. S.T. 
1944, Nazis occupied Budapest. 
— 1943, Chicago’s first subway opened. 
— 1918, Motorless Sunday law rescinded. 
— You’ve never been able to buy Property 
Insurance at lower rates than now. 
— 1943, Hull-Eden-Molotov met in Moscow. 
— 1926, Cuba hurricane, 600 killed. 
RS, Full Moon, 12:32 A. M., E. S.T. 
1883, N.Y. Met. Opera House opened, 
~ 1845, Sarah Bernhardt, actress, born. 
— 1931, George Washington Bridge, N.Y. opened. 
— 1415, Battle of Agincourt. 
— 1825, Erie Canal opened. 

Last Quarter, 5:30 P.M., E.S.T. 

Fire Association Group enjoys an enviable 
record for adjusting all claims promptly 
and fairly. 

— 1940, Ist Selective Service name drawn. 
— 1768, lst Methodist Church in U.S. dedicated. 


.— Hallowe’en. 














Because building costs are today much higher than 
before the war, property insurance coverage based on 


pre-war replacement costs is likely to be inadequate. 
When to &novw is easy, to guess is unwise. . . phone 
your Agent or Broker today. 


FIRE ASSOCIATION GROUP 






ge A Lumbermen’s Insurance Company 
‘9 Philadelphia National Insurance Company 


SYMBOL OF SECURITY SINCE 1817 
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PENNSYLVANIA a 





2 | 6:06 | 5:24 | 6: 5:18] 8—M.,. 
26 6:09 | 5:19 715 | 5:13 9—Tu 
31 | 6:13 | 5:15 | 6:19 | 5:08 10 W. 
Latitude +40° | Latitude + 45° saptie 
‘ oct. SUNRISE 543 SUNRISE] SUNSET 11—Th:; 
1 | 5:56 - 5:5: 5:42 —Fr 
ll 6 | 6:00 | 5:35 | 6:04 | 5:33 12—Fr. 
I] 11 | 6:06 | 5:27 | 6:10 | 5:24 | 13—Sa. 
16 | 6:11 | 5:20 | 6:16 | 5:15] 14_-Sy.— 
‘ 21 6:16 | 5:13 | 6:23 | 5:06 
¥i1 26 | 6:22 | 5:06 | 6:30 | 4:58] 1S—M.— 
Aj|_31_1 6:28 | 4:59 | 6:36 | 4:51 | 16—Tu. 
& oct. Latitude +30° | Latitude rae 17—W. 
‘use| ser | mise | cer | 18—Th. 
si] 1 =| 1:33 | 3:33 | 1:09 | 3:54 
3 | 8:28 | 4:46 | 3:14 | 4:57 
mi] 5 | 5:17 | 5:47 | 5:13 | 5:48 19—Fr. 
7 7:02 6:47 7:10 6:36 20—Sa. 
Si] 9 | 8:49 | 7:52 | 9:06 | 7:33 
11 {10:37 | 9:11 [11:03 | 8:44 | 21—Su. 
4] 13 [12:25 |10:50 |12:54 |10:21 | 55 _ ng 
15 | 2:03 |..... 2:29 ° 
Si] 17 «| 3:29 | 1:51 | 3:44 | 1:33 | 23—To. 
19 | 4:48 | 4:03 | 4:50 | 3:59 24_W 
WI] 21 | 6:07 | 6:22 | 5:56 | 6:30 . 
23 | 7:38 | 8:43 | 7:15 | 9:04 | 25—Th. 
Mi] 25 | 9:27 |10:57 | 8:58 [11:26 | 56 py 
27 |11:26 [12:49 |11:01 | 1:15 alin A ia 
4] 29 12:25 4 reo 2:32 | 27—Sa. — 
31 2:1 : j 3:28 
XJ : : 28—S3.— 
To obtain local times of sunrise and sun- 
4 set: for longitudes other than the stand- 
ard time meridians (i.e., 75°, 90°, 105°, 
d 120°, for Eastern,C 1, Mountain, 
q < oe acine tanned Tend), decrease thy 29—M. 
ime for in’ for each degree east 
» snepelige ch paolr eam nereane the 30—Tu. 
time four minutes for each degree west 21 W 
XM of the standard meridian. 
i OBSERVATION for October: 
» 
4 MORAL for October: 
a a 
‘ 
a} nsu URANCE | 
Ls erty ! 
x mages obile-Marine 
fire- 
Pe 
» 
> Fire Association of Philadelphia bce 
%| The Reliance Insurance Company Ke 
Au PHILADELPHIA 
» 
x 
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agreement acceptable to British and U.S. 
experts will be reached, but that both 
Parliament and Congress must approve it. 


Tax relief. The problem of providing 
a measure of relief from wartime taxes 
now is being tackled by the House Ways 
and Means Committee. Indications are 
that the desire of Congress to make a sub- 
stantial cut in tax rates will be modified 
by Treasury requirements for large reve- 
nue. Here’s why: 

Revenue in the 1946 calendar year 
under existing wartime taxes will approxi- 
mate $29,400,000,000, compared with re- 
ceipts of $46,500,000,000 in the fiscal year 
that ended last June 30. The drop, even 
if present taxes are retained, will be due 





VL. GET You 
DOWN TO 
NORMAL IN 
& FEW MONTHS- 














—Evans in Columbus Dispatch 


FAT CHANCE 


to smaller income payments and smaller 
corporation profits next year. 

Expenses of the Federal Government 
in the 1946 calendar year promise to ap- 
proach $40,000,000,000. War costs, includ- 
ing large outlays for military pay and 
subsistence, will not decline as fast as 
revenues. 

The outlook thus is for a budget deficit 
of $10,600,000,000 even with the present 
tax structure. 

In 1947, the expected upturn in busi- 
ness activity should produce revenues of 
$32,900,000,000 if war taxes are kept that 
long. Expenditures in that calendar year 
probably will fall to $27,000,000,000 if 
theré is no extraordinary outlay for public 
works and unemployment relief. That fig- 
ures a budget surplus of $5,900,000,000 in 
the calendar year 1947 if the present 
taxes are retained. 

The problem of Congress is to please 
taxpayers without upsetting the budget 
outlook too much. The limit suggested by 
this problem is a cut in revenue of no more 
than $5,000,000,000 from the 1946 tax 
base. Tax committees now are inclined 
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Dr. John Eaton, first U.S. Educational Commissioner in Puerto Rico, told his pioneer group of teachers they were prospectors for 
good citizenship in dedicating the first schoolhouse there under the Stars and Stripes. Before 1898 no single building on the 
Island was wholly devoted to schooling. Now the progressive territorial system comprises 1,841 schools, staffed by 7,292 teachers. 


Hypedingy tn Suttle 


XPORTERS and importers who 
set out to stake valuable claims 

in overseas trade improve their 
prospects in Puerto Rico by using 
the six-branch service of The 
National City Bank of New York. 
Products shipped by the Island to 
the American Mainland now total 
two and a half times their value 
when the first National City Bank 
branch was opened in San Juan. 
The six modern branch banks 
serve the Island’s principal 
business centers as ‘‘trade 
laboratories.” They early 
started research of the local 
market. They are staffed in 





the best American tradition. They 
readily burn the midnight oil to 
handle unusual chores for cus- 
tomers in this bilingual territory of 
the United States, 1,400 miles out 
in the Atlantic Ocean. 

Part of the National City World- 
Wide Banking System, these 
branches are among 35 units in the 
Caribbean area and Central and 
South America. If you buy or sell in 
Puerto Rico oranywhere else in the 
world, we can help you with 
credits, foreign exchange, and 
trade facts. Talk with our 
officers at Head Office or 
Branches in New York. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York ¢ 65 Branches in Greater New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA 

Buenos Aires 
Flores 

Plaza Once 
Rosario 


BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro 
Pernambuco 
Santos 
Sao Paulo 


CANAL ZONE 
Balboa 
Cristobal 


CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 


COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 


CUBA 

Havana 

Cuatro Caminos 

Galiano 

La Lonja 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Santiago 





ENGLAND 
London 
117, Old Broad St. 
11, Waterloo Place 


INDIA 


Bombay 
Calcutta 


MEXICO 
Mexico City 


PERU 
Lima 


PHILIPPINE IS. 
Manila 


PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 


REP. OF PANAMA 
Panama 


URUGUAY 
Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 
Caracas 

















RCUSTA 
ine Plax 
BUSINESS AND AIR MAIL PAPER 


For executive stationery that is distinctive 
use Ecusta Fine Flax paper. Clear white, 
finely textured, it symbolizes dignity and 


character. 


Ecusta paper, made by a new and modern 
Pp y 

process from American-grown virgin flax 

fibre, is available in regular business and 


air mail weights. 





ECUSTA PAPER CORPORATION 


PISGAH FOREST +? NORTH CAROLINA 





to try to divide this reduction equally 
between corporations and individual tax- 
payers. 

For corporations, the prospect is that 
the excess-profits tax will be repealed. Elim- 
ination of this levy is viewed as a business 
stimulant as well as tax relief. Repeal 
would cost $1,950,000,000 in net revenue 
from 1946 business earnings. 

Combined capital stock tax and declared- 
value excess-profits tax is generally unpop- 
ular, so repeal of this levy also is likely. 
That would cut off $400,000,000 in revenue 
and provide business with as much tax 
relief as appears to be safely possible. 

For individuals, the precise form of 
tax relief still is to be decided by tax lead- 
ers. They are divided over whether to 
grant the largest tax benefits to low-in- 
come groups, or to treat taxpayers in all 
brackets more or less alike. 

A flat percentage reduction in income 
taxes for all brackets is favored by the 
group that wants equal treatment. This 
proposal is coupled with a contention that 
relief to partnerships and individual busi- 
nessmen should be comparable to the relief 
granted corporations. A 20 per cent tax cut 
across the board, advocated by Republican 
groups, would result in a revenue loss of 
about $2,280,000,000—the probable limit 
of relief. 

An alternative suggestion is to repeal the 
3 per cent normal tax. That would cost 
approximately $2,000,000,000 in revenue 
at the probable level of next year’s income 
payments and would permit very little 


additional relief in surtax brackets. This | 


form of relief would be of most benefit to 
low-income groups, and some 12,000,000 
taxpayers would escape all tax liability. 

A compromise is suggested whereby 
the same exemptions would be granted for 
normal tax as for surtax—$500 for each 
taxpayer and each dependent, instead of 
the present single $500 exemption for 
normal tax. That would relieve some 
8,000,000 low-income heads of families 
from tax at a revenue cost of $550,000,000. 

In addition, an across-the-board reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent would be allowed all 
income tax payers. That would add up to 
a revenue loss of $1,140,000,000, yielding 
aggregate tax relief to individuals of 
$1,690,000,000. 

Either of these proposals would push the 
prospective budget deficit for the 1946 
calendar year from $10,600,000,000 to more 
than $15,000,000,000, which is as far as 
Congress is expected to dare to go. 


Savings bonds. End of war is being 
accompanied by a rush of individuals to 
cash war savings bonds. Treasury figures 
reveal that twice as many bonds are being 
redeemed as a year ago, and that bonds 
now are being cashed more rapidly than 
they are being sold. 

In the first 25 days of September, Treas- 
ury statements show that $380,237,200 
worth of savings bonds were sold. In the 
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Your sights have been 
raised some in 13 years 








1. in 1932 Union Oil came out with a new 
gasoline called 76. We made quite a fuss 
about it. For it was demonstrably better than 
other gasolines on the market —so much 
better, in fact, that our sales went up by 
leaps and bounds and new dealers joined 
us by the hatful. 





4. For each of us knew that if we could 
put out a product a little bit better than 
the rest of the industry we could get more 
business. Consequently, even the company 
that was in the lead kept constantl: search- 
ing for improvements. Progress from year 
to year was gradual-—as it always is, 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


2. If we were to put out that same gaso- 
line today, only 13 years later, it would lose 
us customers and dealers. For by modern 
standards it was of a quality a good deal 
lower than what you’re accustomed to now, 
and you’d recognize the difference instant- 
ly. The fact that your sights have been 
raised so, in only 13 years, is due largely to 
one thing—competition. 


5. But in 13 years that total progress was 
considerable. Now if the oil business had 
been a monopoly—private or governmental 
—it is doubtful if this would have happened. 
For there simply aren’t the incentives to 
better your product when you already con- 
trol all the trade. 









3e People were more than satisfied with 
our 1932 gasoline—in 1932. If no improve- 
ments had been introduced you’d be satis- 
fied with it today. For you would know of 
nothing better to compare it with. But com- 
petition would not permit us to stand still. 








6. So as long as there’s still room for im- 
provement in an industry, the only way to 
guarantee maximum progress is to have an 
economic system that guarantees maximum 
incentives. Our American system with its 
free competition provides these to a degree 
no other system has ever approached. 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, 
is dedicated to a discussion of how and why American busi- 
ness functions. We hope you'll feel free to send in any sug- 


gestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The President, 


Union Oil Company, Union Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM IS FREE ENTERPRISE 

















99 
“That makes us partners. sonny 


ee inflammable 
rubbish out of attics, 
basements and storerooms 
—and taking other meas- 
ures to prevent fires — makes us ail part- 
ners in combatting one of the deadliest, 
costliest enemies of man. 

Fire losses have almost doubled in the 
past ten years — yet nine out of ten are 
preventable. Therefore, guard against fire 
constantly —and be sure you have the 
best possible fire insurance and extended 
coverage protection. 

Hardware Mutuals policy back of the 
policy assures complete protection through 
full standard policies. It also offers added 
benefits of untold value in time 
of need; expert immediate service 
of full-time representatives from 
coast to coast; prompt claim pay- 
ments without red tape; friendly 


National Fire 
Prevention Week 
October 7-13 


consideration of ‘all prob- 
lems from your point of view 
... And careful selection 
of risks has made possible 
the return of $93,000,000 in dividend sav- 
ings to policyholders since organization! 

Nearly halfa million Hardware Mutuals 
policyholders have found the policy back of 
the policy the answer to their need for the 
utmost in insurance protection and serv- 
ice, at the lowest possible cost—whether 
for fire, automobile workmen’s compen- 
sation, liability, burglary or other types of 
insurance. For a perfect solution of your 
insurance needs, consult our representa- 
tive about the “Program Plan.” 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Office, Owatonna, Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


LICENSED IN EVERY STATE 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wis. * Owatonna, Minn. * Offices Coast to Coast 
Compensation, Automobile and other lines of non-assessable 
Casualty and Fire Insurance 





same period, redemptions amounted to 
$468,423,900. The transactions resulted in 
a net outflow of $88,186,700. In the cor- 
responding period last year, the Treasury) 
was selling bonds twice as fast as they were 
being redeemed. 

The current trend is an indication that 
Treasury attempts to borrow as heavily as 
possible from individual savers is break- 
ing down. It foreshadows an increasing re- 
liance on banks to finance the budget defi- 
cit in the period ahead, if that deficit con- 
tinues to grow. 

The Victory Loan drive, scheduled for 
October 29 through December 8, also takes 





—Harris & Ewing 
SECRETARY VINSON 
e « » redemption headache ahead? 


on more meaning. In that drive, Treasury 
Secretary Fred S. Vinson plans to raise 
$11,000,000,000. Individuals are asked to 
supply $4,000,000,000, of which $2,000,- 
000,000 is to come from the sale of E bonds 
to ‘small investors. The loan is expected 
to be oversubscribed and to provide the 
Treasury with sufficient cash to finance 
Government operations through the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year. 

That prospect will not materialize, how- 
ever, if savings-bond redemptions continue 
at the present rate. Signs are that redemp- 
tions, in fact, will increase as more work- 
ers lose their jobs and as more consumer 
goods reach the market. Throughout the 
war, the Treasury policy has been to draw 
on individual savings rather than on banks 
to finance the deficit. As a result, the bank- 
ing system took 26 per cent of the in- 
creased war debt, while nonbanking 
sources absorbed 74 per cent. Most of the 
current redemptions, however, are likely 
to be absorbed by banks, adding to the 
already swollen supply of credit. 
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wont be long Now 


“You're really going.” 










“But quick. We've been looking forward to this trip 
for the last four years.” 


“The children will enjoy it.” 


“Poor dears. They can’t remember being on a real 
train.”’ 





This is a strange world. Ten million men in the Army and Navy are longing to 
get home. Many times that number at heme are “‘achin’ to go somewhere.” 

We hope it won’t be long now, for either. The boys are coming home to stay 
and the railroads are making plans to take you wherever you want to go in 
comfort and luxury. 

There will be new trains. The finest of them will be modern stainless steel stream- 
liners built by Budd. New one-class trains with smart, reclining-chair coaches for 
day and night travel. New Budd-designed sleeping cars with advanced ideas. 
Luxurious lounge cars and observation cars, beautifully appointed dining cars. 
Budd is the only builder of railway passenger cars using the superior strength of 


stainless steel for structural strength and safety. Budd design is always alicad. 








“This is the way to study geography, isn’t it, Mother.”’ “This is really restful."’ The rooms in modern Budd-built sleeping cars are 
“‘It surely is, Bobby. You really see the country.” “Yes, this is the sort of trip I've been longing for.” spacious and beautiful, with many new conveniences. 
EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 4D 4a 


PHILADELPHIA a DETROIT FDEP OREE 


Originators of stainless steel lightweight trains, ALLSTEEL* auto bodies and stainless steel highway 
truck trailers. Designers and makers of airplane and marine structures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* 
*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. system of fabricating hi-tensile steel. 
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wWhititasée everybody is urged these days to share and 
share alike, and... 

whielié~ everybody enjoys having friends and 
neighbors drop in for a sociable evening, and... 

v4 . 

Whiitaé a gracious host always serves his guests 
whiskey of the finest quality, and... 

WhHteasé~ Kinsey Whiskey, rich in flavor and sur- 
passingly smooth, makes highballs and cocktails of un- 
usual excellence, therefore... 

be il jitolved,  thata neighbor who makes it 
a policy to serve delicious Kinsey Whiskey be deemed and 
acclaimed an especially Good Neighbor! 

















the unhurried 





WHISKEY 





86.8 Proof « 65% Grain Neutral Spirits 
Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. 
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Weve oom Eysttad: 


ABOUT VETERANS’ JOB RIGHTS 


Employers and veterans now have a 
comprehensive guide to Government pol- 
icy on re-employment rights of discharged 
servicemen. These rights are broadened 
considerably in a lengthy handbook just 
issued by Selective Service. The handbook 
goes to all local draft boards, and is to be 
used by them in advising returning serv- 
icemen. 

Selective Service’s interpretations pose 
many problems for employers in the re- 
instatement of veterans in former jobs. 
Furthermore, the Department of Justice 
is sympathetic to the policies outlined in 
the new handbook. And the Selective 
Service Act provides that U.S. district at- 
torneys must bring court action to force 
reinstatement of veterans when former 
employers unjustly refuse to take them 
back. 

Conclusions of Selective Service on re- 
employment rights of veterans already are 
being challenged. Union leaders object 
particularly to the superseniority given to 
servicemen. A federal district court has 
upheld the right of a veteran to replace a 
worker with higher seniority, but the CIO 
is planning to take this issue to the Su- 
preme Court. Court tests also are certain 
to be made of other interpretations of Se- 
lective Service regarding job rights of 
veterans. 


The unions’ fight against superseniority 
has been going on for some time, but Se- 
lective Service’s new interpretations have 
made additional ch inges in the veterans’ 
reemployment situation. For one thing, 
Selective Service declares flatly that a re- 
turning serviceman cannot be required to 
join a union as a condition for getting his 
job back. This holds even though an em- 
ployer has a closed-shop agreement with 
a union. Thus. under this interpretation, 
an employer could be required to reinstate 
nonunion veterans in a plant where all 
other workers are union members. 


Other re-employment rights of veterans 
under Selective Service’s new _ inter- 
pretations: 


Every veteran who left a particular job, 
other than a temporary one, is entitled to 
re-employment—not just the first veteran 
who left. The first veteran who left the 
job has priority. But the second or third 
or fourth man who left the same job has 
preference ahead of a nonveteran. If all 
four of these return, Selective Service says 
all four must be given jobs of equal sen- 
iority, status and pay, provided they are 
available, even though this means dropping 
nonveterans from these jobs. An employer 


OCTOBER 5, 1945 


cannot contend that re-employment of a 
veteran is “impossible or unreasonable” 
on the ground that it would displace a 
nonveteran with greater seniority. The 
law makes no provision for the worker 
who is being disp.aced, according to Se- 
lective Service, in saying when an em- 
ployer must reinstate a returning veteran. 
Furthermore, a partial shutdown or layoff 
may not result in the layoff of a veteran if 
his job, or one of “like seniority, status 
and pay,” is available. 


Suppose two men left the same super- 
visory job to enter military service, and 
both return. The first one who left has 
first claim on that particular job. But Se- 
lective Service holds that the second vet- 
eran should be put in a similar supervisory 
job in the plant, if there is one that he is 
capable of handling, even though a non- 
veteran supervisor has to go to make a 
place for him. The displaced supervisor 
might even be a veteran of World War I, 
since the job guarantees of the Selective 
Service Act apply only to veterans of 


World War II. 


New interpretation of temporary and 
nontemporary jobs: 
A narrow interpretation is given of tem- 
porary employment, to which a veteran 
does not have to be restored. A part-time 
worker was not necessarily a temporary 
worker, if he performed regular and con- 
tinuing duties for an indefinite period. 
Similarly, an apprentice, trainee or helper 
may have been a nontemporary worker. 
Employment relations are supposed to be 
considered. In borderline cases, a veteran 
should be given the benefit of the doubt. 


When an employer does not have to 
take back a veteran: 


An employer cannot be required to rein- 
state a veteran if the employer’s circum- 
stances have changed so as to make it 
“impossible or unreasonable” for him to 
do so. But Selective Service says this does 
not merely mean inconvenience for the em- 
ployer. Also, he cannot turn down a vet- 
eran just because he likes a present non- 
veteran employe better, or even because 
the nonveteran is a better worker. 


It would be impossible for an employer to 
restore a veteran’s job when the em- 
ployer had gone out of business alto- 
gether. But Selective Service does not con- 
sider it either impossible or unreasonable 
where an employer has merely changed 
his method of carrying on his business or 
changed the name of his company or re- 
organized. Nor would the transfer of own- 
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Look At Alabama! 


Are you considering the estab- 
lishment of a new plant? 


Look At Alabama! 


Will you require an adequate 
source of intelligent labor? 


Look At Alabama! 


Are cheap, high-quality fuel 
(coal, gas, oil) and a dependable 
source of electric power impor- 
tant factors in your operation? 


Look At Alabama! 


Will you need an_ unlimited 
supply of relatively pure water? 


Look At Alabama! 


Are plentiful rail, water and 
highway transportation facili- 
ties and market accessibility im- 
portant considerations? 


Look At Alabama! 


Do you require a year ‘round 
good seaport for export or im- 
port? 


Look At Alabama! 


Would a pleasant, temperate 
climate help lower construction, 
production, and maintenance 
costs? 


Look At Alabama! 


During the past decade, many 
industries (steel, aluminum, pa- 
per, gypsum, silk, chemical, 
electrical appliances, and oth- 
ers) have established plants in 
Alabama after careful consid- 
eration of advantages offered. 
It was our pleasure to collab- 
orate with many of them, at 
their request, in the preparation 
of economic surveys covering 
specific locations in Alabama. 
This service is offered you. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELO*™- 
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‘le’s a matter of GOOD TASTE!’’ 


It takes a fine 

binding to do 

justice to a fine 

book. And it 

* takes Don Q to 

do justice to any rum drink. 
salavelate-Mist-Milohcolmola Zoltls 
rum drinks... with Puerto 
Rico's favorite .quality 


rum. 
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Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U. S. A. 


SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY - IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 














This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Deben- 
tures for sale, or as an offer to buy, ozas a solicitation of an offer to buy, 
any of such Debentures. The ojfer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


$160,000,000 


American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 
Thirty Year 244% Debentures 
Dated October 1, 1945 Due October 1, 1975 
Interest payable April 1 and October 1 in New York City. 


Price 10014% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in com- 
pliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


BLYTH & CO., INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & Co. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CoO. LAZARD FRERES & CO. SMITH, BARNEY & CoO. 
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F.S. MOSELEY & CO. PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


DEAN WITTER & CO. WHITE, WELD & CO. DREXEL & CO. 


HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY 
(Incorporated 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
September 25, 1945. 


HEMPHILL, NOYES & CO. 


R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. 























ership of a company ordinarily end re- 
employment rights. Where an employer 
has temporarily shut down operations, he 
would be expected to take back a vet- 
eran when he resumes operations. 


Other conditions involved in re-employ- 
ment rights of veterans: 


A veteran must still be qualified to per- 
form his former duties. But here an em- 
ployer is supposed to take a common- 
sense viewpoint. He is not supposed to 
require a veteran to meet standards high- 
er than those existing when he left or than 
those which other workers must meet. 
The veteran should be given every reason- 
able opportunity to perform his former job. 
He should not be denied the job on the 
basis of disability, so long as this does 
not endanger himself or others, and so 
long as his disability does not make it 
impossible to perform the duties or reduce 
his efficiency below the level expected of 
other employes. 


A veteran must have satisfactorily com- 
pleted his military service, and must ap- 
ply for reinstatement within 90 days after 
he is released from military service or 
from hospitalization. If his hospitalization 
continues in a private or Government in- 
stitution after he leaves military service, 
the 90-day period does not begin until his 
hospitalization ends. But hospitalization 
can extend his re-employment rights for 
no more than one year, giving a maximum 
possible total of 1 year and 90 days. A 
veteynn who is discharged as a hospital 
patient, but who is unable to work, loses 
his re-employment rights 90 days after he 
leaves the hospital. 


Re-employment rights apply to women 
veterans as well as men, to volunteers as 
well as to draftees, and to officers as well 
as enlisted men. To have re-employment 
rights, a veteran must have entered the 
service after May 1, 1940. Re-employment 
rights, similar to those for the Army, 
Navy, Coast Guard and Marine Corps, 
are assured for the merchant marine. 


Rights of veterans after reinstatement: 


After a veteran is reinstated, he cannot 
be discharged without cause for one year. 
He can be discharged, however, for un- 
satisfactory work or for bad conduct. He 
also can be demoted for these reasons. If 
there is a layoff, nonveteran workers are 
supposed to be dropped ahead of him. 


A returning serviceman accumulates seni- 
ority for the time spent in military serv- 
ice. He gets the going rate of pay received 
by others in his job classification. If the 
others received a group raise during his 
absence, the veteran is supposed to go back 
to work at the higher wage. On the other 
hand, if his contemporaries had a wage 
cut, the returning veteran can be required 
to take a similar cut. 
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There was a lovely flower that 


bloomed miraculously on the rubble 
heaps of London. This flower never 
grew wild before in England. The 
miracle of its blooming came from 
the nitrates loosed by tons of bombs 
that fell on English soil. 

There were not many pleasant 
things to be seen among the ruins 
of World War II. Yet one thing 
we can be thankful for—this war 
made production bloom mirac- 
ulously. Here in America, ‘all of 
us turned to, hand workers and 
brain workers alike, to heap up 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
CORPORATION ° 
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the mountains of munitions that 
backed up our men. We worked 
with all our might at a job we 
didn’t like 


and get our sons back to the 





et it over quickly 


friendly jobs of peace. 

Olin Industries did not like 
the job of war any better than 
anybody else. Now they are mighty 
glad it’s all over and they 
back to peace time and the 


can get 





Soon there will be guns and 
ammunition for sportsmen, roller 
skates for kids, and flashlights and 
batteries for everybody. There will 
be brass, bronze and other metals 
needed by countless manufacturers 
to create a thousand and one things 
to make life better. All these will 
again come rolling out of the acres 
of mills and laboratories that make 
up Olin Industries. 

The job of peace has been Olin’s 
job for more than half a century. 
Today, the mountains of munitions 
America produced have served their 
purpose, and the lovely 





making of things that 
will help people every- 
where enjoy life with 
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flower of peace will grow 
out of them. 


ON INDustrRI1Es, INc. 
East Alton, Illinois 








a free heart once again. =“ 


Divisions, Subsidiaries, Affiliates 


© WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY e 
WESTERN POWDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY e 
ALUMINUM DIVISION ¢ UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY (OPERATING ST. LOUIS ORDNANCE PLANT) 
POWDER COMPANY * EQUITABLE POWDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY * COLUMBIA POWDER COMPANY ¢ EGYPTIAN POWDER 
COMPANY ¢ TEXAS POWDER COMPANY 


WESTERN BRASS MILLS * BOND ELECTRIC 
GOVERNMENT OWNED OLIN OPERATED TACOMA 
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PLANNED 
ADVERTISING 


Charles W. HOYT Company, Inc. 




















Keener Competition Ahead! 


As America’s war-enlarged produc- 
tive capacity becomes released for 
civilian goods, manufacturers may 
well expect the coming economic 
period to be the most competitive 
in business history. 

TK” Oe 
A further logical expectation is 
that profits will depend fully as 
much on efficient selling as on 
efficient production. To manu- 
facturers conscious of this trend, 
the Charles W. Hoyt Company’s 
principles of Planned Advertising 
(Reg. U.S. Patent Office) offer a 
time-tested method of proce- 
dure. For 36 years they have been 
helping advertisers in many dif- 
ferent fields get more work out 
of advertising dollars. 

xk *k * 
While the principles of Planned Ad- 
vertising are both simple and sen- 
sible, their application calls for spe- 
cialized skill. They start with the con- 
cept that every step in the selling 
process should be treated as a con- 
tinuous integrated operation. They 
further call for building every ele- 
ment in the marketing program 
around the same basic ideas. 

x Ko ® 
For example: In preparing the 
advertising for a new type of food 
product, the basic idea was sub- 
jected to the triple test: Will it 
help the salesmen secure distri- 
bution? Will it lend itself to 
effective consumer advertising? 
Will it be practical for point of 
sale material? The advertising 
program adopted not only scored 
exceptionally high readership per 
dollar of cost but— even more 
important — resulted in readily 
attaining national distribution 
and annual sales quotas. 

Kk *&* 
Perhaps Planned Advertising offers 
you the answer to your sales prob- 
lems. We shall be glad to talk things 
over upon request. Charles W. Hoyt 
Company, Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. Established 1909. 
Branch office: Hartford, Conn. 
P. S. In this age of air travel, we can 
render prompt, complete advertising 
agency service to national advertisers 
east of the Mississippi River. 
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CANADA‘S GROWING INDUSTRIES: 
EXPORT COMPETITION FOR U.S. 


Canada is coming out of thé war as an 
industrial power ready to compete with 
the U.S. in all parts of the world. Orders 
for manufactured goods and equipment 
are pouring into Canadian plants. Loans 
are being granted to nations short of 
funds because of the war. And sales pro- 
motion is being extended to countries like 
Russia and China, where Canada never 
before sold in large quantity. 

These are symptoms of a drastic new 
approach to the expansion of foreign trade 
that is being pushed by Canadian _busi- 


ness and Government and that is im- 





goods and services. But, in the long run, 
key industries like paper, lumber, minerals 
and food depend on foreign markets for 
full employment. For example, 94 per 
cent of Canada’s output of newsprint is 
exported. The Canadian position is that 
without large-scale exports there cannot 
be enough purchasing power to absorb 
output of domestic goods and services. 

The steps to avoid this include un- 
restricted trade, credits, low prices, trade 
promotion and imports. 

Free trade. Before the war, Canada 
could buy more from the U.S. than she 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 
..- the key to recovery was sighted abroad 


portant to U.S. industry. This approach 


is made possible by a great increase of 
productive capacity and a switch from a 


debtor to a creditor nation during the war. 


The goal of Canadian efforts is to find 


the basis for 1,000,000 more jobs than in 


1939 in exports to the value of 1,750,000,- 


000 Canadian dollars. This compares with 
a depression low of $558,000,000, a high 
just before the war of $1,138,000,000, and 
a wartime record of $3,550,000,000. The 
target figure is 60 per cent above prewar 
in value and 15 per cent up in volume. 


At present, two jobs are open for each 
applicant, owing to pent-up demand for 
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sold here, because she sold more to Brit- 
ain than she bought there. Britain, in turn, 
sold more to this country than she bought 
here. But this balancing out of trade on a 
many-sided basis is threatened now by 
Britain’s inability to buy more abroad 
than she sells. 

Without outside aid, the alternative is 
bilateral agreements to eliminate import 
surpluses. The effect of this would be to 
lower the volume of world trade, accord- 
ing to economists. But, like the U.S., 
Canada cannot increase exports if world 
trade declines. Canadian officials, there- 
fore, want a minimum of restrictions on 
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It’s Time to Get Back to Earth 






YOU'VE GOT TO.SPEND MONEY TO MAKE MONEY %, 


GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 


OFFICES tN @RieetPAL CITIES 

















Note the twinkling eyes—the 
friendly mouth with a “lift” at 
each corner. He mixes well in any 
company—like Myers’s Rum in any 
drink*—1tall or short—hot or cold 
—in any season. Discover for 
yourself Myers’s richer flavour— 
its friendly blending! 


MYERS’S JAMAICA RUM 


Remember: For That Wealth of Flavour, 
the Rum Must Be Myers’s. 


* WRITE FOR FREE RECIPE BOOK 
R. U. DELAPENHA & COMPANY, INC. 
Sole Distributor sn the U.S. A. 

57 LaightStreet, Dept. US-10, NewYork13,N.Y. 





How to Knowa 


GOOD MIXER 





Fine 
Mellow 
Jamaica 








MYERS’S MILLION COCKTAIL 
(The Old Jamaica 
Plantation Formula) 


Put in a shaker J 
ivice or lime He 
yers's Jamaica Rees, 

2 tsp. sugar for each 
cocktail, Add dash 
Angostura and plenty of 
Ice. Shake well and serve 
with Maraschino Cher 
in each glass! “i 



























THE MISPLACER. Keeps forgetting 
where he put his favorite pipe. 
Practically demolishes the office 
looking for it. Someday he’ll find 
that almost any old pipe smokes 


vie (IRIGGS 


A LUXURY 
TOBACCO ATA 
POPULAR PRICE 





sweetly if it’s filled with Briggs. 
Here’s why: Briggs is aged in 
oaken casks for YEARS—extra-aged 
to banish harshness, seal in mild 
mellowness. Try Briggs—yourself] 


CASK-MELLOWED 
Extra Long for 


Extra Flavor 
PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD CO. 











the international exchange of goods and 
services. 

Credits. Canada is helping to end 
trade restrictions by extending loans to 
many of her principal customers. Other 
loans are being considered. But decision 
on Canadian credits to Britain depends 
on the outcome of Anglo-American finan- 
cial talks now going on in Washington. 

Prices. Owing to rigid controls, prices 
in Canada have risen less than in almost 
any other nation involved in the war, ac- 
cording to Canadian statistics. Yet the 
Canadian dollar is valued at 10 per cent 
below the U.S. dollar. As a result, for the 
first time a Canadian automobile manu- 
facturer asserts that he can compete with 
U.S. auto makers in export markets. This 
favorable price relationship is expected to 
apply to other competing industries. But 
some Canadians are forecasting higher 
prices for their exports, which have no 
ceiling prices, although the Government 
has set some minimum prices and wages. 

Trade promotion is being pushed. Can- 
ada’s Foreign Trade Service, with 29 for- 
eign offices, is to be expanded. And Can- 
ada’s tourist attractions are to be popu- 
larized. 

Imports. An intensive effort is getting 
under way to stress importance of imports 
as a parallel to exports. The point is made 
that money paid for imports does not stay 
out of the country because it is used to 
pay for Canadian exports. An Import Di- 
vision has been set up to further imports 
of goods Canada needs for herself or that 
can be processed into other goods for ex- 
port. And wartime industrialization is 
counted on to increase the over-all need 
for imports. 

The result of these measures is ex- 
pected to be a volume of exports sufficient 
to provide full employment in Canada. 
But Canadians point out that Canada 
alone cannot decide world trade policies, 
and that changed conditions must be met. 

Because of this, exports to Britain are 
scheduled to remain at about prewar vol- 
umes. Despite Canadian industrialization, 
exports of manufactures are expected to 


be less important than sales of minerals, 


metals, and forestry, agricultural and fish- 
ery products which are not competitive 
with Britain’s products. 

Exports to Latin America are set at 
around $50,000,000 a year, against a hich 
of $43,000,000 in 1929 and $33,000,000 last 
year. Roughly a similar increase is aimed 
at for the British West Indies. 

The actual increase in Canadian ex- 
ports to a volume of $1,750,000,000 is 
hoped for in sales to countries like Russia, 
China and India, with which Canada had 
only nominal trade in past years. These 
are the same areas where U.S. producers 
want to sell their excess capacity. Compe- 
tition for these markets therefore may be 
expected, with Canadians relying on price, 
quality and a steady flow of supplies to 
meet their export goals. 
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What greater incentive can there be, to any American, to dedicate his strength 
to earlier victory, than his: own nostalgic vision of the deep personal meaning 
of America at peace? Each man has his own vision. But to many it is the supreme 
carefreedom of life on board a boat, on blue water. For such men, when the 


time is right, Wheeler will build a cruiser or yacht of their hearts’ desire. 
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FOOT OF 154th ST. & EASF RIVER, WHITESTONE, L. I. NEW YORK CITY 


+ + Wheeler is now acceptiitg orders for construction when restrictions are lifted + * 
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YOUR NEXT RADIO NEEDS ‘TOCK-IN!” 
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Sylvania Electric 
Products Inc. 





Executive Offices: 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N.Y. 


Makers of Radio Tubes; Fluorescent Lamps, Fixtures, Wiring Devices; Electric Light Bulbs; Electronic Devices 
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Reconversion from war to peace is stalling a bit; is slowed by sand in the 
gears, by lack of any smooth meching of Government policy, Government attitude. 

Basic difficulties are these..... 

A decision is lacking on wage and price policy, on how far Government will 
go in backing labor's demand for a 30 per cent wage increase, on the price in- 
creases, if any, that Government will permit to offset wage increases. 

Strikes are growing cs labor seeks to force a wage decision, as industry 
backs away from wage increcses that ccnnot be covered in part by price rises. 

A decision is delayed cn tax policy, on the question of how much can be 
kept as profit after taxes, i2 a profit is earned. Urge to earn big profits in 
1945, when taxes may take 70 to 80 per cent, is not so great if in 1946 an end 
to excess-profits taxes is to leave a maximum t2x rate of 40 per cent. 

Net result of this situation is some hesitation, some lag in the rate at 
which industry can get going at what is to be its postwar stride. 








In the end, adjustments now under way are likely to come out as follows: 
Wage rates for organized workers will go up, with the rise less than the 
30 per cent asked by union leaders, but maybe more than the 10 per cent average 
voluntary increases being offered by some employers without price increases. 
Prices of processed materials, of industrial products will rise, will push 
through present ceilings to cover cost increases growing from wage increases. 
In postwar, prices will tend to rise faster than wage rates, will eventually 
break out from the wartime pressure that has squeezed normal cost-price margins. 
Excess-profits tax will come off, very probably on January 1, will probably 
be removed as a restraining factor, affecting 1946 business. 





Then, as an aftermath to adjustments in period just ahead..... 

Strikes will continue in 1946, maybe will reach an all-time high, as the 
organized workers seek to extend any gains that they make in 1945. 

Unorganized workers, white-collar groups, Squeezed by wage-price advances 
for others, will be restless, will probably tend to organize themselves. 

Unemployed will be rather hard pressed. So will people on fixed income. 

Farm prices, guaranteed by Government at a fixed percentage of "parity," 
will need support, will require larger outlays to fulfill guarantees as prices 
of things that farmers buy tend to rise. 

Even so, by second quarter, 1946, industry should be hitting its postwar 
stride, unemployment should be declining, labor trouble should be passing its 
peak, price adjustments should be rather far advanced, although they may break 
into a new period of rise after price control is ended or trimmed on June 30. 











This much seems clear..... Any broad wage increases at this time will re- 
sult in corresponding price increases, will not come out of corporation profits. 

To show why profit margins are squeezed about as far as they can be: 

Raw material prices already are about 16 per cent above 1942. 

Unit wage costs, on an average, are nearly 12 per cent above 1942. 

Yet: Finished-goods prices are only 3 per cent higher than in 1942. 

Finished-goods prices actually are about 10 per cent under what they would 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


normally be without price control. That's for industry as a whole. It shows 
the squeeze already applied to profit margins, the difficulty of further squeezing. 


Or, to look at the situation from another angle..... 

Profit outlook suggests about $8,000,000,000 of products for manufacturing 
corporations, at present price and wage levels, in a postwar boom year. That is 
before taxes are taken out to help finance the Government. 

Taxes will total about $3,200,000,000,. leaving $4,800,000,000. 

A 30 per cent wage increase, however, would add at least $6,000,000,000 to 
costs, would wipe out all profit and leave a deficit at existing price levels 
and at estimated levels of production in what will be an active 1947. 

U.S. cannot operate at a loss and survive for long. 

Actually, it is probable that any general wage increase will be reflected 
within six months by a corresponding or larger increase in prices. A 30 per cent 
wage increase will be followed by more than a 30 per cent price: increase; a 15 
per cent pay increase, across the board, is a price rise of at least 15 per cent. 

The time when profit margins can be Squeezed further appears to be past. 

You get more of this whole developing situation on page 13. 











Tax prospect still is about as we've been picturing it, still calls for 
emphasis on relief for corporation income in reductions to apply in 1946. 
As plans appear to shape up now that a tax bill is to be written..... 
Excess-profits tax is to be repealed effective January 1, resulting in a 
loss of about $2,000,000,000 on 1946 taxes. Opposition to outright repeal of 
this tax is dwindling; is confined largely to House Ways and Means Committee. 
Corporation normal and surtax is likely to be unchanged on 1946 income. 
Excise tax change or reduction is likely to be narrowly restricted. 
Capital stock tax and declared-value excess-profits tax probably will be 
repealed effective in 1946. Revenue loss involved is an estimated $400,000,000. 
Pay-roll tax for old-age insurance almost Surely will be frozen again. 
That is about the extent of changes to be expected by corporations as they 
affect 1946 income. Excess-profits tax repeal will be most important. 














In the case of individual incomeS..ee.e 

Normal-tax exemption, now limited to a flat $500, probably will be made to 
correspond with surtax exemption of $500 for taxpayer and each dependent. Cost 
of that change would be $550,000,000 in 1946. Outright repeal of normal tax is 
favored by Treasury, but, if made, would preclude much relief for surtax payers. 

A flat percentage credit, maybe of 10 per cent, against present taxes is 
favored by Congress conservatives; is to be the center of argument. It stands a 
good chance of final acceptance, but will be fought by advocates of major relief 
to low-income groups. 

Congress inclines to the conservative side of the argument over who should 
get most relief when taxes are cut. Treasury inclines largely to New Deal side. 











Broad revision of tax policy will occur in 1946, effective in 1947. 

Corporation normal and surtax then will be lowered probably to 35 per cent. 

Small corporations are likely then to get a graduated credit against tax to 
give them more of a break. They may even get that on 1946 incomes. 

Accelerated depreciation will be considered in a 1946 bill, not now. 

Double taxation of corporation income will be taken up next year, too. 

Hard fact of, the situation is that very substantial tax cuts probably are 
not possible if the postwar budget is to be balanced, or nearly balanced. 














Unemployment-insurance liberalization isn't dead, it's just delayed. 
A 55-cent minimum wage is possible; 65 cents improbable. 
Compulsory arbitration of labor disputes doesn't stand a chance. 
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Picture of a ride ona 


AKE the “skin” off your car and 
you've got a miracle if there ever 
was one. 


Down underneath the body and 
hood where you rarely, if ever, see 
or think about them, are hundreds of 
mechanical wonders .. wonders 
which make American motor cars the 
finest in the world today. 


How these wondrous: things were done 
is a great story of creative thinking, of 
magic with tools, of skill with metals 
on the part of the men who make 
motor Cars. 


It is also a story of the hardest metal 
made by man—an amazing new metal 
for cutting and forming other metals. 
Its name is Carboloy Cemented Carbide. 





Do you know what gives your car 
much of its flashing acceleration? Its 
quiet, smooth performance? The 
greater safety and longer life you 
enjoy so much? 


The answer is— super-tough metal 


alloys. Pistons, gears, axles, brake 
drums, and scores of other vital parts 
are made of alloys. so hard and so 
tough that they couldn’t even be cut 
or formed economically unless a 
harder metal like Carboloy existed. 


The reasons why Carboloy Cemented 
Carbide is used throughout the auto- 
motive industry and in hundreds of 
others are simply these: 


1. Its amazing ability to cut and form 
the toughest alloys at speeds that 
commonly triple the output of 
both men and machines. 


2. Its unbelievable resistance to wear. 


In the postwar period, 
Carboloy will help 
bring many new bene- 
fits to everyone... 
consumers and manu- 
facturers alike. 


Its usefulness will 
multiply over and over 


miracle 


again, not only in tools and dies in 
every phase of metal working, but 
also in wear-resistant parts in hun- 
dreds of products from fishing rods to 
lawn mowers. 


A challenge to industry! The chances 
are better than 10 to 1 that our 
research men and field engineers can 
find applications for Carboloy in your 
plant that will help you improve 
quality and cut production costs, Why 
not accept this challenge? 


Carboloy Company, Inc., Detroit 32, Mich. 


The Hardest Metal Made by Man 


CARBOLOY 
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AN INGENIOUS gate of interlacing 
cables has just been developed by a 
Mid-West inventor. Lowered auto- 
matically as the train approaches, it is 
sufficiently resilient to absorb contact 
shocks safely even at speeds of 50 miles 
per hour. 

As industry turns from War to Peace 
we will witness scores of similar advances 


in automatic equipment depending on 
precision parts for efficient operation. 





Safety Gates to Make Crossings Fool-Proof 





At Ericsson, we are always glad to’ 
consult with manufacturers who are 
pioneering new designs for wide markets 
...and whose blueprints call-for parts 
of close tolerance that can be produced 
on a low-cost, mass-production basis. 


(Below) Some of the many 4) 
thousands of our precision 
parte that helped “Keep ERICSSON 


*em flying and fighting.” estasLisHED 1918 








“The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Eprtor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


On Boston’‘s Air-Line Importance 


Sir:—In your article, “Air-Commerce 
Expansion” (USN, Sept. 28, 1945), refer- 
ence is made to “much-traveled runs such 
as New York to Washington or San Fran- 
cisco to Los Angeles,” etc. Permit me to 
point out that for a number of years the 
air lines have said that the New York-to- 
Boston route is the most heavily traveled 
commercial air route in the world. 

Last year.I believe I wrote The United 
States News calling attention to the fact 
that, in a map showing major air-line serv- 
ices in the United States, published after 
the Civil Aeronautics Board had author- 
ized Eastern Air Lines, United Air Lines 
and Transcontinental & Western Air to 
establish their easternmost terminals at 


Boston, New York was indicated as the © 


stopping point of all services except that 
of American Airlines. Since then, as you 
know, Boston has been made the eastern- 
most terminal in the U.S. for the trans- 
Atlantic operations of Pan American Air- 
ways, American Export Airlines and TWA. 
Boston, Mass. Do 
* * * 
Favoring Maintenance of Draft 


The following answer to the ques- 
tion, “Do you believe it possible to 
maintain the American Army at suffi- 
cient strength by a volunteer system 
of enlistment?” was received too late 
for the September 28 issue. 


I doubt that it is possible to maintain 
the Army by a volunteer system of enlist- 
ment at sufficient strength to supply the 
two armies of occupation now needed. I 
would push volunteer enlistment for all it 
is worth, but maintain the present draft to 
make good the deficit. 

Wicuram H. Kivparrick 
Emeritus Professor of Education, 
Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 
* * * 


Release Students From Army? 


Sir:—Thousands of boys in the Army 
are ready to go back to school to take up 
studies where they left off. These boys, if 
sent back to colleges, would not be a drag 
on the labor market. Their hopes and am- 
bitions will be shattered if kept in the 
Army, and the U.S. will lose their useful- 
ness in their chosen field if not released soon. 


Chicago, Il. E.S. 
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A Remarkable 
Plastic Construction Material 


A newly-developed. low-pressure Plaskon laminating resin has made possible 
a revolutionary plastic engineering material: 

a “sandwich” of parallel laminates of Plaskon resin and glass cloth, 

separated by and bonded to a feather-weight “honeycomb” core made 

of the same resin reinforced by glass cloth. 
This revolutionary material already has been proved in the construction 
of a complete airplane fuselage section, under the auspices of the ATSC 
aircraft laboratory at Wright Field, Ohio. It is the first time a representative 
structural airplane part has been fabricated with all-laminate sandwich 
construction, including core material. 
This “honeycomb” giass cloth and Plaskon Resin all-laminate construction has 
an exceptional strength-weight ratio, smooth exterior surface, and extreme 
stiffness. It offers a great range of possibilities in the aircraft, automotive, 
construction and other fields requiring the fabrication of structural materials. 
Other advantages include the .possibility of prefabricating various “honey- 
comb” glass cloth parts in widely separated plants; the feasibility of mass 
production; the consistent uniformity of results; the ease and soundness of 
repairs; and the ready availability of raw materials. 
Plaskon advancements in resin have made possible many revolutionary 
developments for industry and the individual. Plaskon resin research and 
experience may be of valuable assistance in your manufacturing and sales 


programs—ask for their help. 
PLASKON DIVISION 
LIBBEY » OWENS~+ FORD GLASS CO. 
2150 Sylvan Avenue «+ Toledo 6, Ohio = — 


Canadian Agent: 
Canadian Industries, Limited « Montreal, Quebec * bel R E S | N s * * 


¥ k £ k : Fs s 3 
is eee BE. id aye : 
pity | iF, 4} ath :] 
f ay Siete: Rt bere e Be 
Half-mokd of fuselage section with outer skin, half of 


rear bulkhead preform, “honeycomb” core, and tubular 
higher density core in place. 


Completed fuselage section with two half portions 
welded into single unit by final molding operation. 











FOR TIRES THAT GO A LONG WAY SAFELY 


hoose a NaAMC you can trust in hubber 


You'll be money—and miles—ahead if you remember 
this important fact: 

Truck owners keep accurate records of tire performance. Hence 
it’s significant that truck owners buy a greater share of Seiberling’s 
tire production than that of any other major tire manufacturer! 


Yes, today, more than ever, it will pay you to remember 
that the name “Seiberling’”’ means a better tire for the 
long run. It is A Name You Can TRUST In Rubber. 


EIBERLIN 


Exper ti in Kubber 





uard Your Tires! 
There are not yet enough new fires for 
all who want and need them. That's why 
it will ‘pay ,you to ‘guard your present 


tires, make them last. See your Indepen- 
dent Seiberling Dealer for dates when 





ERt NG RUBBER. COMPANY 
* Toronto, Ontario, say 


nu eganmmegges pies / SEIBERLING 


BY FREE, 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. O 


Robert P. Patterson, blunt spoken 
and endlessly energetic, is the new Secre- 
tary of War. In his new post, he is con- 
fronted with a series of touchy and highly 
complicated problems. These problems af- 
fect almost the whole population in an in- 
timate way. Beyond that, decisions still to 
be made by the new Cabinet member will 
have a real meaning for many business- 
men and industrialists. The war is over, 
but the War Department remains an im- 
portant factor in the national life and 
economy. To examine some of the prob- 
lems and Mr. Patterson’s relation to them: 

Demobilization. Thé new Secretary 
becomes the ultimate target of all the criti- 
cisms fired at the Army’s system of demo- 
bilization. Relatives and friends of the sol- 
diers, and the soldiers themselves, com- 
plain to their Congressmen about the slow 
pace of the return to civilian life. Con- 
gress takes it out on the Secretary of War. 

Secretary Patterson, reporting that 
1,000,000 men have beer discharged since 
the surrender of Germany, says the daily 
rate is up to 25,000, and still rising. He 
promises total discharges of 3,000,000 men 
by Christmas, and more than 6,000,000 by 
next July. Performance on these pledges 
will be closely and generally scrutinized. 

Re-enlistment and the draft. Secre- 
tary Patterson believes in continuing the 
draft. And being a man of unshakeable de- 
termination, he is ready to make a battle 
on that increasingly disputed issue. Mr. 
Patterson’s view is that only through Se- 





lective Service can men be provided to re- 
place the veterans of much hard fighting. 
He calls it “simple justice,” under the cir- 
cumstances, that the draft continue. 

At the same time, he will have general 
supervision of the Army’s re-enlistment 
program, for which legislation is now on 


‘ its way through Congress. He expects 30,- 


000 volunteers monthly to supplement the 
postwar draftees. 

Contract liquidation. The War De- 
partment has a big job ahead in adjudi- 
ating and adjusting the many war con- 
tracts that were terminated abruptly 
when Japan surrendered. Mr. Patterson is 
a lawyer of high professional standing. As 
Under Secretary of War, in charge of pro- 
curement, he supervised the making of 
the contracts. He is considered an au- 
thority on their liquidation. He dislikes, 
and always is ready, to cut red tape. So an 
efficient and reasonably swift disposition 
of the contract claims is generally expected 
by those close to the situation. 

Added to these immediate questions, 
two other long-range problems’ lie ahead. 

Universal training. The Army wants 
universal military training. Mr. Patter- 
son, a man in whom much of the military 
attitude is deeply ingrained, believes in it 
too. It will be his job, as head of the War 
Department, to help sell the idea to Con- 
gress. Congress is unenthusiastic, and, 
with the war finished, it is expected that 
the public will be apathetic, too. For Sec- 
retary Patterson to get universal training 
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HETHER it is your family, your home, your car or your 
business, there is a special form of protection designed to 


properly insure you. 


When your next policy or bond comes up for renewal, or if you 
are in doubt as to whether you are fully protected, call in a good 
Insurance Agent or Broker. Be certain you have the proper cover- 


age for your present exposure. 


We will welcome the opportunity to serve you through our Agents 
or your own Broker. Specify either American Surety or New York 
Casualty and be assured of good service. 


Join the parade of the properly protected for real peace-of-mind. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY » NEW YORK 


Gs ekmervica 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


AGENTS AND BROKERS EVERYWHERE 











succeeded in maintaining the 
traditionally fine service for 
which it is known the world 
Grand 
Central and Airlines Terminals. 
MADISON AVENUE AT 46th STREET 
NEW YORK 
James O. Stack, President 
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Do you use just your thinking mind? If you 
do, you ate missing 90 per cent of your 
possibilities. Those occasional hunches are 
the urges of a vast sleeping force in your 
inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 
Push obstacles aside and master life with an 
energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE 
SEALED BOOK. It tells how to obtain 
these teachings. Address: Scribe A.G.]. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE {AMORC} CALIFORNIA 














. » + quickly smoothly, and quietly. The gentle 


touch of a finger is all that’s needed to make the 


ElectroLift lift. Powerful, rugged, efficiently de- 


signed, and well-built. Savings in manpower, time, 


. machines and material will make it more than pay 


for itself. ElectroLift — the little GIANT. 


ELECTROLIFT, INC. 
30 Church Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. 


ELECTROLIFT 








on the statute books is to be no easy task. 

Army-Navy unification. The second 
long-range problem is involved in _pro- 
posals for consolidation of the Army and 
Navy and their air forces into a Depart- 
ment of National Defense. It is an idea 
that, once scornfully dismissed in most 
quarters, has been gaining ground. Presi- 
dent Truman favors it, and so do many in 
Congress. One of Mr. Patterson’s difficul- 
ties in this connection may be in bringing 
some of his high-ranking Army officers 
around to the same point of view. 

Mr. Patterson and Mr. Stimson. In 
the approach to all these problems, the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Patterson makes for a 
continuity in War Department policy mak- 
ing and administration. As Under Secre- 





—Acme 
ENLISTING FOR PEACETIME 
. .. the new boss was hopeful 


tary, Mr. Patterson worked in close unity 
with his predecessor, Secretary Henry L. 
Stimson. They usually were in consulta- 
tion several times daily. Both were imbued 
with the same dogged devotion to the one 
goal of winning the war. Both were un- 
stinting in time and energy expended. 
Both, too, were given to outbursts of 
plain temper at stupidity, red tape and 
slothfulness below them. But they had lit- 
tle difficulty in agreeing on most ques- 
tions that came to them for decision. 

In recent months, Mr. Stimson’s advanc- 
ing years made it necessary for him to cut 
his daily working schedule. Much ad- 
ministrative activity was delegated to Mr. 
Patterson. More and more often, the latter 
attended Cabinet meetings and other ses- 
sions of highest-level officialdom. - Conse- 
quently, Mr. Patterson comes into his job 
fully informed on virtually all matters. 

Army-Navy team. Secretary Patter- 
son is on particularly close terms with 
Navy Secretary James Forrestal. Both 
have worked together for many years, and 
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..but, you can put your hands on new, 
miraculous products from Merecury— 
thanks to the composite hand of re- 
search chemistry and far-sighted busi- 


ness management, 


This hand has captured the illusive 
power of Mercury. It has tailored and 
compounded its molecules in the Pura- 
tized Laboratories to create formulas 
that give lasting and effective protec- 
tion against fungus and bacteria in 
textiles, cutting oils, paper, paints and 
agriculture. It has presented your 
Army with a means for saving millions 
of dollars worth of materiel and sup- 
plies . . . has served to protect millions 


of yards of military fabrics from the 


ravages of mildew.* 


And so this hand, which has been so im- 
portant to your fellow countrymen at 


war, will now welcome them home... 


With-.new scientific developments for a 
more healthy and economical living... 


With new opportunities for making a 
future in the kind of America for which 
they fought so gallantly and so well. 

2 o « 
*The Puratized formulas are now available for 
the treating of consumer fabrics, paper, cutting 
oils, paints and for the protection of agricultural 
produce. Inquiries are invited. 


Puratized Division 


GALLOWHUR CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
New York 17, N. Y. 














reconversion. 
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Financial Reconversion 


PROVISION for adequate postwar capital on a 
favorable basis need not await actual industrial 


Security markets today offer-abundant money 
at low cost—a rare opportunity to make your 
capital setup a definite competitive asset in a 
future when every advantage will count heavily. 


The best time to finance is when market condi- 
tions are favorable, and well before necessity 
forces the issue—in short, when you can. 


F. EBERSTADT & CO. 


INVESTMENT BANKING 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 























This comely Jass would rather mow 
With Toro, than attend her beau. 








TORO MANUFACTURING CORP’N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 





Here’s streamlined shaving...smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance—these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “‘new-blade”’ smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 
oe a ee = eee ee ee ee 
Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 
DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept.Z, MYSTIC, CONN. 





Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less, than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
Send 


which copies are now being re- 


effective. the address at 


ceived and the new address at 


which you wish to receive copies. 


24th & N Sts., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 








NEW YORK'S MOST BEAUTIFUL HOTEL 
VINCENT J. COYLE, Managing Director 

150 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK 19,N.Y. 

ie + Douglas L. Elliman & Co. Management ~~ * 3 
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both were in charge of procurement for 
their particular services. Often, they made 
common cause against other Washington 
officials, who stood in the way of Army- 
Navy procurement. Together, they fought 
the “battle of Washington,” and are ready 
to work as a smooth team in settling 
postwar military and naval questions. 

Mr. Patterson and Mr. Truman. Mr. 
Patterson’s selection, however, departs 
from the usual pattern of President Tru- 
man’s appointments. Usually, Mr. Tru- 
man has named old associates to important 
posts. In Mr. Patterson, he appointed a 
man with whom he was frequently and 
publicly at odds, as chairman of the Sen- 
ate’s war investigating committee. There 
were some rough-spoken exchanges. In 
Washington, Mr. Truman is being commend- 
ed for overlooking these personal elements 
and naming Mr. Patterson to the post. 

Almost an Army man. Mr. Patterson 
is almost an old-line Army man himself. 
He took time out from college to serve on 
the Mexican border in 1916, and there he 
learned how a soldier chafes at inactivity 
and resents the fact that others at home 
are living a life of comparative ease. Be- 
fore the first World War began, he went 
to Plattsburg training camp, and won a 
captaincy. He was a combat officer in 
France, and was decorated for bravery in 
a hand-to-hand encounter between the 
lines. He was early to see the menace of 
the Axis countries, and became an advocate 
of preparedness. He was taking a refresher 
course at Plattsburg when Mr. Roosevelt 
called him to the War Department. 

Between times, Mr. Patterson worked 
his way through college and law school, 
and later became one of the nation’s lead- 
ing attorneys. President Hoover appointed 
him a judge of the federal district court 
for Southern New York, and President 
Roosevelt elevated him to the bench of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals. Mr. Patterson 
is nominally a Republican, but one of in- 
dependent tendencies. 

In the War Department. As Assistant 
Secretary, and later Under Secretary of 
War, Mr. Patterson was a driving, resist- 
less force in turning industry to war pro- 
duction. Even before Pearl Harbor, he was 
calling for retrenchments in the civilian 
economy, so that the Army might have 
more of the things that were scarce. Later, 
he readily backed the generals in their 
every raid on the civilian way of life, 
which kept him in frequent controversy 
with civilian agencies. Once his mind is 
made up, he is not a man for compromise. 

For the rest, he is a middle-statured 
man, with closely cropped hair, and a 
lined, serious face. He is intense about 
everything he does, whether it is a cross- 
country walk, which is a hobby with him, 
learning to fly, which he did in early-morn- 
ing sessions, while serving at the War De- 
partment, or winning a war. 

Such are the attributes that he carries 
into his new job. 
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Hauling mile-long freights over the 
steep mountain grades calls for 
plenty of head-end power. 

Santa Fe is providing a lot of that 
power with the greatest fleet of 
5400 horse- power Diesel locomo- 
tives in American railroading. 

80 of these blue and yellow giant 
“head-ends” —the most powerful 


Six of the big fleet of Santa Fe 
freight Diesels at a service base. 





freight Diesels in the world—are 


now in operation on the Santa Fe. 


This dieselization program is one 
of many important steps by Santa 
Fe in providing the most modern 
freight equipment for the peacetime 
transportation needs of America’s 
West and Southwest. 





SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Ready in War—Ready for Peace 


*Copyright 1945. Leo Feist, Inc., New York, N. Y. Used by permission. 
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New York Journal-American, May 12, 1944 
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«COMMUNISM 


“Whatever is right can be achieved through the irresist- 
ible power of awakened and informed public opinion. 
Our object, therefore, is not to enquire whether a thing 
can be done, but whether it ought to be done, and if it 
ought to be done, to so exert the forces of poner that 





public opinion will compel it to be done.” 


In 1933 the Hearst Newspapers 
pointed out that Communism, which 
at that time masqueraded as Democ- 
racy, was just as much a tyranny as the 
absolutism of Ivan the Terrible. 


In 1934 the Hearst Newspapers pio- 
neered in exposing the Communists in 
America as our No. 1 Public Enemies. 


In 1935 the Hearst Newspapers an- 
swered Communist attacks with a ring- 
ing confession of faith in our Amer- 
ican institutions and ideals. 


In 1936 the Hearst Newspapers 
called the nation’s attention to Com- 
munist support of the New Deal, which 


Wyant 


was wittingly or unwittingly being en- 
couraged by the Administration. 


In 1937 the Hearst Newspapers 
traced the sit-down strikes in automo- 
bile plants around Detroit to the “in- 
fectious mania” of Communism. 


In 1939 the Hearst Newspapers urged 
the Department of Justice to sweep the 
government payroll of the 2850 known 
Communists reported holding jobs. 


In 1941 the Hearst Newspapers re- 
vealed that Communist sabotage of 
munitions factories had helped bring 
about the fall of France and urged the 
United States to be watchful. 
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WHAT FULL EMPLOYMENT BILL MEANS 


Testimony of Budget Director Before House Committee 


Mr. Saritn. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee: 
... The bill, I believe, can be summarized in two sentences: 

1. The bill proposes that the Federal Government acknow!l- 
edge that it has the responsibility to provide opportunities for 
full employment through private enterprise with whatever 
Government support is needed. 

2. The bill provides the legislative and executive mechanism 
for the formulation of policies designed to assure full employ- 
ment opportunities. 

The acknowledgment of the Government’s responsibility to 
assure opportunities for full employment gives statutory ex- 
pression to a demand that I believe is in the mind of practically 
every American, and particularly in the mind of every war 
veteran. It expresses in legislation the declarations of both 
presidential candidates in the last election, and it gives the 
world assurance that we intend to carry out a pledge ex- 
pressed in the Charter of the United Nations. 

We have made tremendous progress in building up our pro- 
ductive capacity, in improving our technical efficiency, and in 
raising our standard of living. But we have not yet succeeded 
in overcoming the economic insecurity which has attended that 
progress. Our history has bee checkered with wasteful and 
destructive slumps of production and employment. In recent 
history, we have experienced the speculative boom and _ the 
subsequent collapse following the first World War. We have 
seen the New Era prosperity that gave rise to a speculative 
boom and subsequently deteriorated into the worst depression 
in our history. We fought and have still to win our battle 
against wartime inflation. The job before us now is to avoid 
both the excesses of postwar speculation on one hand, and 
depression and mass unemployment on the other. 

In the past, people have accepted the ups and downs in 
employment and production, much as people in volcanic areas 
accept periodic earthquakes and expect their government to 
bring relief after the damage has been done. That attitude 
has now changed and is gone. The ups and downs in employ- 
ment and production are no longer regarded as_ natural 
catastrophes. 

They are recognized as manmade, and the Government is 
held responsible for them. We have learned that, when a market 
exists for the sale of alli we can produce, we will produce it. 
The people will not be satisfied with anything short of full em- 
ployment in peacetime. We have in this country the resources, 
the managerial know-how, the skill and instinct for work. If 
any one thing is destructive to the pursuit of happiness, it is 
the frustration that follows from the lack of opportunities to 
use these gifts and to benefit from them. 

There has been much discussion as to whether people have 
the “right to work,” or whether they are “entitled to work,” 
or whether the Government should “guarantee” opportunities 
to earn a living, or “assure” such opportunities. These are fine 
distinctions. But one thing is clear: The people of this country 
hold the Government fully responsible for action or lack of 
action that fails to assure everybody an opportunity to earn 
a decent living. 

The bill declares that it is the policy of the Government to 
assure full employment opportunities through private enterprise 





The major issue before the country today is 
whether Congress should adopt a policy that 
commits the Federal Government to. provide op- 
portunities for full employment. That issue now 
is up for debate in Congress. 

If this policy is approved, the basic task of the 
Government will be to present a “nation’s 
budget” for each year, detailing the amount of 
activity planned in the year ahead by business 
and Government agencies. If this budget falls 
short of jobs for all, the President is directed to 
recommend additional measures. 

The man who would draw this annual budget 
for the nation is Harold D. Smith, Director of 
the Budget. His analysis of the meaning of the 
Full Employment bill and the tasks it imposes, 
therefore, is important for an understanding of 
the proposal. For that reason, Mr. Smith’s testi- 
mony, under cross examination, before the House 
Committee on Expenditures in Executive De- 
partments is presented in detail. 











with whatever support by Government is needed. This also ex- 
presses the wishes of the people. They want useful and_re- 
munerative jobs without having the Government tell the in- 
dividual where to work, how to produce, or how to use his 
money. The people of this country have faith that we can solve 
our economic problems without Government regimentation 

I believe that the bill, in accepting the Government’s respon- 
sibility, simply responds to a popular demand. 

The second objective of the bill is to provide a legislative 
and administrative mechanism for the formulation of policies 
designed to assure full employment. | regard this bill as a logical 
further step in a development that began with the Budget and 
Accounting Act of 1921. Prior to the Budget and Accounting 
Act, appropriations for the various Government agencies were 
considered separately by several committees of Congress. There 
was no possibility of formulating and reviewing a consistent 
program for th federal establishment as a whole. The Budget 
and Accounting Act gave us such a procedure. At that time fed- 
eral budgets amounted to about $5,000,000,000. They will be 
several times that in the postwar years. Expenditures and reve- 
nues of a $25,000,000,000 magnitude, and the management of 
a $275,000,000,000 debt, must have a profound effect on our 
economy. Not because of any specific theory or ideology, but 
simply because of the size of present-day federal operations. 
the budget must be considered with all its impact upon the 
national economy. 

The bill before you establishes a procedure for presenting to 
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Congress the federal budget in its general economic setting. It 
requires the President to transmit to Congress not only the 
federal budget, but also the nation’s budget of which the federal 
budget is a part. The Budget and Accounting Act required the 
President to transmit such estimates and recommendations con- 
cerning Government programs as were then held necessary for 
the work of the appropriations and revenue committees. This 
bill provides that Congress is to be furnished all the economic 
data necessary for an adequate appraisal of the President’s 
recommendations for his entire economic and fiscal program. 

Che bill also requires the President to recommend such legis- 
lation pertaining to economic and fiscal policies as will be 
needed in order to assure full employment opportunities. Ele- 
ments of fiscal and economic legislation are still discussed 
and acted upon today the same way as appropriations were dis- 
cussed and acted upon before passage of the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act. Pieces of legislation too often have to be con- 
sidered without sufficient regard for the consistency of the 
Government program as a whole. 

\ great variety of Government activities and policies in- 
fluence business and employment conditions every day. I have 
submitted to the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency 
a catalogue of activities of the Federal Government—a “tool 
chest” of Government policies—which directly or indirectly 
aflect the size of the active labor force, productivity, individual 
cousumption, individual and corporate savings, business invest- 
ments and foreign trade. Looking over this list you will prob- 
ably be impressed as much as I am by the fact that the Fed- 
eral Government has very powerful tools with which it, directly 
or indirectly, can support employment and production policies 
—if they are all applied in a well-co-ordinated manner. 

A major objective of this bill is to bring about a better co- 
ordination of all Government policies. It requires the President 
to transmit a co-ordinated program annually in the national 
budget, and establishes a joint congressional committee on the 
national budget to consider the program as a whole and to 
make general recommendations before various parts of it go 
to the committees concerned. The establishment of a joint 
committee will, in my judgment, greatly facilitate adoption of 
a unified legislative program. 

Some critics say that no law is needed to authorize the 
President to transmit estimates of the nation’s budget and 
recommendations for a co-ordinated program. They say that 
the President can transmit and, as a matter of fact, has trans- 
mitted estimates of the nation’s budget and policy recom- 
mendations under existing power and authority. It is true that 
recent Presidential budget messages have moved in the direc- 
tion of the requirements of this bill. This proves not that the 
bill is superfluous, but that it is in line with present needs and 
developments. The appraisals and recommendations required 
by this bill are of such importance that, in my judgment, they 
should be transmitted not merely at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent, but should become part of his statutory responsibility. 

The procedure established by this bill simply provides what 
is demanded by good government in our time. It assures that 
a coherent program will be transmitted to Congress based on 
all pertinent facts and estimates. It gives Congress an oppor- 
tunity to survey the Government’s program in all its economic 
implications. This, I believe, is just what is needed today. 

Now that I have stated what I think is, in essence, the con- 
tent of the bill, let me say briefly what I believe is not in 
the bill. 

First of all, “full employment opportunities” does not mean 
that the bill assures that there never will be any unemploy- 
ment. So long as we have progress, there always will be indi- 
viduals looking for jobs at the same time as employers will be 
looking for employes. Supply and demand for labor in par- 


ticular regions and industries can never balance exactly. We 
shall have what has been called “frictional” unemployment. 
The size of that “frictional” unemployment will be largest in 
periods of rapid change in agriculture and industry. It will 
certainly be large in the transition from war to peace. There- 
fore, a full employment policy does not supersede the need 
for unemployment benefits or other measures of social security. 

Furthermore, the bill does not guarantee specific jobs. Assur- 
ance of full employment opportunities neither removes the 
hazards involved in progress nor the responsibility of the in- 
dividual to seek the job for which he is best suited. The bill is 
designed to create conditions under which hazards can be met 
and to provide a promise for those who strive for their own 
betterment. 

This bill, as I understand it, is not a spending bill. I believe 
it was the intention of the authors to reach the objective— 
full employment—with maximum reliance on private enter- 
prise and minimum reliance on Government spending. It is my 
conviction that a policy designed to prevent depression and 
unemployment is the best contribution we can make to hold 
down Government expenditures and the debt burden. 

The greatest waste, in social, economic, and financial terms, 
occurs when depression and unemploymént are permitted to 
develop. It is not necessary that we allow depressions to de- 
velop to the point where they throw public as well as private 
budgets out of gear. 

Fiscal policy will be one of our major weapons both in avoid- 
ing depressions and in combating inflation. I believe that fiscal 
policy, both on the revenue and the expenditure sides, is the 
most potent weapon we have for influencing markets and em- 
ployment, especially when we need quick results. It is also 
the means of action most consistent with free enterprise. Public 
finance must be our servant and not our master. 

By assuring business that the Government will take whatever 
steps are needed to prevent a depression, we make the greatest 
contribution toward supporting the confidence of business in 
sustained markets, and thereby permit business to make its own 
greatest contribution for the maintenance of full employment. 

This bill does not provide for the detailed administration of 
the job that has to be done in collecting statistical facts and 
estimates and in preparing the economic program -for the 
President. It only states that the estimates and recommenda- 
tions shall be prepared under the direction of the President on 
the basis of material furnished by the agencies of the Federal 
Government. I believe that these general provisions are in 
accord both with the constitutional position of the President 
and with the requirements of practical administration. It should 
be left to the President to determine such administrative ar- 
rangements as are necessary to discharge this function. I am 
glad that the revised version of the bill makes its mandatory 
to consult with industry, agriculture, labor, consumers, State 
and local governments, and others in the preparation of the 
statistical estimates and policy recommendations. 

Mr. LaFoutette. [Rep. of Indiana] Excuse me. That is not 
correct, is it? 

Mr. Situ. I am referring there, I think, to the Senate 
revision. I think there is a revision of it. 

Mr. LaFoutette. This bill that we have has no mandatory 
provision. 

Mr. Situ. I think there may be a little confusion possibly 
in my own mind, because | tried to cover both the Senate and 
the House versions of the bill. 

If we are to have full employment it must result, indeed, 
from co-operation of all people; we must mobilize the best minds 
in the nation and create a rallying point for those concerned 
with the general welfare. 

This bill, finally, does not contain specific programs for full 
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employment. We should frankly face the fact that this bill 
does not answer the question of what specific Government pro- 
grams will prevent either inflation or unemployment in any 
specific period. Neither did the Budget and Accounting Act 
say how much money the Government should spend for the 
Department of Agriculture or for public works. It only provides 
a mechanism by which such programs could be effectively for- 
mulated and enacted. In a similar way, this bill does not say 
what the Government policies for full employment ought to be 
in each situation, but it provides a procedure for the formulation 
of adequate programs at the right time. 

Frankly, I can better understand those critics who say there 
is not enough substance in this bill than those who say that it 
provides for too much. Still, I think it is wise to refrain from 
the inclusion of specific Government programs in this legisla- 
tion. This legislation will stand up over the decades just as the 
Budget and Accounting Act has done. The framers of the 
Budget and Accounting Act certainly could not foresee what 
Government programs would be needed in future years. 

We are living in a period of rapid change, and it would be 
a great mistake now to attempt to freeze the policies by which 
we seek to attain our objectives. Policies must be formulated 
on the basis of current data and foreseeable trends. Policy pro- 
grams must be adapted to changing economic conditions. 

We may face inflationary dangers, or we may suffer from a 
chronic lack of demand for our production. We cannot foresee 
the course of our international trade and investment beyond 
a limited period of time. We are not yet aware of the ultimate 
effects that the technological changes, made during the war, 
will have on our peacetime production. We may experience an 
increase in the productivity of labor that will pose entirely new 
problems for employment policy. Who can know what the 
economic implications of the use of atomic energy will be? 

This bill does not attempt to solve any of these problems. 
It recognizes that we need legislation in many fields. We have 
witnessed undreamed-of human progress if we learn to use our 
material and intellectual resources wisely. There may be a 
period of frustration, unrest, and new destruction if the Gov- 
ernment fails to adopt suitable procedures for its great task. 

I support the full employment bill because Congress, by its 
enactment, assures the people that the Government is aware of 
its responsibility, and because it provides a sound procedure 
that will enable the Government to discharge that responsibility. 
It will help the people to build a sound economic foundation 
for peaceful progress. 

Tue Cuairman. [Representative Manasco, (Dem.) of Ala- 
bama] I notice in your statement that you say, in substance, 
that the President possesses at this’ time all the authority that 
is granted him in this bill? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. I think that I should say that the Presi- 
dent may do these things without further legislation; but I think 
there is a very important distinction here, that he would be pre- 
senting such estimates without there first having been adopted 
by the Congress and recognized by the Congress a definite pro- 
cedure for doing so. I think that is a very important difference. 

Tue CHAIRMAN. Congress was criticized back in July and 
August because it was not in session; and this is one of the 
bills that we were criticized for not having brought out and 
passed upon. I read the bill two or three times, and if I can 
understand it correctly, the President already has this authority, 
and if he wants to assume the responsibility he can already do 
everything that is proposed under this bill, except appointing 
a joint committee of the House and Senate. I think the criticism 
of the Congress for failure to meet this situation could be shifted 
down to the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue, if you wanted 
to be a little technical, could it not? 

Mr. Smiru. I think it might. I thought that only bureaucrats 
were criticized, Mr. Chairman. 

Tue Cuairman. If you could see our mail you would find out 
that members of Congress are criticized also. 
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There are several things about this bill on which I am not 
clear. The President must forecast how much money will be 
spent by private industry, private investment. I assume that the 
Bureau of the Budget will do that. You will have to submit the 
budget to the President before the first of January of each year, 
and then of course already studies are being made by the differ- 
ent agencies to submit information to you, and I assume that it 
would be around September, so you could study the information 
over in order to prepare the budget to submit to the President 
for his approval before it is transmitted to Congress the first 
week of the new session. Would not that be the procedure? 

Mr. Situ. Yes, approximately. 

Tue Cuairman. Then he would be placed in the embarrassing 
position of forecasting a depression after the beginning of the 
fiscal year, on July 1 of the next fiscal year. Is not that true? 

Mr. Smirtu. Do you think he might not forecast a boom? 

Tue Cuairman. If he forecasts either one, don’t you think 
it would be a little dangerous? 

Mr. Smiru. I think I should point out that I made the sug- 
gestion in the Senate testimony that I considered the bill too 
rigid in that respect, and that what the President should be 
required to do would be to present the most recent estimates 
on, we will say, the economic health of the nation, to use a 
general term, and to make such suggestions as he thought 
those estimates pointed to fairly definitely. It seems to me that 
you cannot predict in anything like accurate statistical terms 
what the future is going to look like. 

Tue CHairMAN. You say you cannot predict in accurate terms? 

Mr. Smiru. No, not in accurate statistical terms, what the 
future is going to look like. 

Tue CuatrmMaAn. He would always have to be on the safe 
side by predicting a little more than the figures showed; is 
not that right? 

Mr. Smitu. No; I would not say always. A sound estimate 
would be the best judgment that you can muster from the facts 
at the time. But it seems to me that our statistical information 
has been very greatly improved since World War I and that a 
good many of these statistical series have been built up over 
quite a period. Business cycles have been studied, etc., etc. So 
that there is a growing volume of information that I think be- 
comes more and more useful and more reliable. This is all his- 
tory, obviously. Statistics are history, and sometimes they are 
pretty lagging history, but, nevertheless, that is the best mate- 
rial we have, and under a measure of this kind I think it would 
have to be perfected. 

Tue CuairmMan. I have been reading some forecasts made in 
November, 1929, and then again in December, 1929, and I want 
to read one from Harvard Economic Service (reading) : 

““A severe depression like that of 1920-21 is outside the 
range of probability. We are not facing protracted liquida- 
tion of huge industries, world-wide demoralization in com- 
modity markets, and rising money rates. Something more 
than a mild recession, such as that which occurred in 1927, 
is already certain. Since depressions, mild or severe, have 
not—so far as the record goes—occurred when commercial 
credits are generally sound and money is easing, precedent 
indicates a severe recession lasting a few months longer and 
followed by recovery.” 

That prediction was made in November, 1929. What about 
that forecast? 

Mr. Smitn. Well, of course, Mr. Chairman, I think any 
forecaster has a difficult time of it and is bound to make mis- 


takes. I think, however, that it can be said that the informa- 


tion available has been constantly improving. That is not, of 
course, a Government prediction. But I suspect that you could 
find some Government predictions perhaps equally vulnerable. 

Tue CuairMan. That is what I say. That is why I say that 
you would be placing the President in a very embarrassing 
position in submitting this budget, because if he should predict 
a depression, I think it would be a pretty safe thing to predict 
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at the same time that he would not be a candidate for re-elec- 
tion, because it would of necessity force people to stop buying, 
because there are some people still a little like squirrels: they 
want to lay aside something for a rainy day, and if they could 
not get any more acorns they would be a little slow in eating 
@ what they had. 

Mr. Smiru. I suspect that if the Government predicted a 
depression such as the one we had, probably neither the Presi- 
dent nor anyone else would be elected. 

1 think that what we are striving to do here is to provide a 
mechanism through which and by which we can have public 
debate of all of the factors that are involved, in so far as they 
are known. If they are highly speculative, that will be brought 
out in the debate. 

I often receive another kind of criticism as a bureaucrat on 
the performance of the Government, and a good deal of sus- 
picion is attached to this or that move or this or that policy 
, statement, and on the side of the Administration we cannot 
‘even debate those things, whereas if those issues were brought 
up right in the Congress, openly, for public debate pro and con, 
you would provide an educational forum such as I do not think 
we have at the present time with respect to how Government 
policies may be shaped to provide employment. . . . 

‘Tue CuarrMan. Of course there are a lot of people thinking 
that. if this bill were to become law tomorrow, they woul¢ 
go to work the next day. There is nothing in the bill that would 
insure that; there is nothing that would insure them work, in 
this bill, on the first of July next year? 

Mr. Smiru. That is correct. 

Tue Cuairman. And it would be unfair to assume that the 
Budget Bureau would have a budget estimate ready for the 
President to submit to the Congress in his January message? 

Mr. Smiru. We could have the statistical history as it is 
available. I think we could present that very readily. As to 
what deductions could be made from it with respect to the im- 
mediate future, I am not sure. That is something that one 
would have to go through in some detail. 

Tue CuairmMan.... In order to assure and guarantee full 
employment would it not be necessary to place a ceiling on 
production of all commodities in order to prohibit the glutting 
of the market? 

Mr. Smiru. I would not think so. I would certainly be 
against this bill if I felt that any such regimentation as that 
were required. I look upon this, as I said here, as an instrument 
that gives free enterprise a large play, a large area of freedom, 
as much as possible, it seems to me. So that I would think you 
get some pretty serious restrictions— 

Tue CyHairman. Take the automotive industry, one of the 
industries that directly employs half a million people and in- 
directly employs another two and one-half million people. 
Suppose they were to go ahead next year and make all the 
cars that the market could absorb, and on the first of January 
of next year they would have to lay off half a million em- 
ployes, and that would mean laying off maybe two and one- 
half million more people. If you undertake to guarantee full 
employment, would it not be reasonable to say that we are 
going into the factories and tell them that they are producing 
too many Fords or Chevrolets or Chryslers, because when you 
saturate the market you are going to affect all these people 
back of you, not only the ones directly employed, but the 
people who make the steel and the aluminum and the tex- 
tiles and other component parts of an automobile, and we are 
going to place a ceiling on your production in order to keep 
from having to spend federal money which does not exist. I 
think we all agree that the federal Treasury is in a pretty bad 
condition, with a $275,000,000,000 debt. 

Mr. Smiru. If you come to that, it seems to me you have 
quite a radically different economy from what we have now; 
and I do not think that is contemplated in this bill in any 
BAY. cree 
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Tur Cuammany. I know that in Germany the National So- 
cialist Party believed in free private enterprise when they first 
started out. They were supported by some big steel and chemi- 
cal magnates. But in order to carry out full employment they 
changed their policy. They really had full employment. Every- 
body was working. 

Mr. Horrman. They surely did during the war. 

Tue Cuairman. They had all kinds of programs, and if any- 
body opposed any of those programs they would be liquidated 
in one of the concentration camps. I am wondering if we are 
not facing some of those dangers when we start to plan every- 
thing from the cradle to the grave. 

Mr. Smiru. I would be against that, because I am sure that 
the Director of the Budget would be the first one assigned to 
a concentration camp. .. . 

Tue Cuairman. I noticed a report last week that there would 
be 10,000,000 people out of work next year, and I was wonder- 
ing if they had been directed by the Budget Bureau to make 
such studies. 

Mr. Smiru. Not that I am aware of; and I should be aware 
of it. 

Tue Cuairman. You do not know whether those figures are 
based on accuracy or guess? 

Mr. Smiru. I have not even seen them... 

Tue CHairMAN. I have heard some people say that the 
minimum annual wage would be $2,000. Other people say 
$3,000. I am just trying to figure out how much federal money 
would have to be spent next year to take care of, we will say, 
eight million at $2,000 a year. That would be $16,000,000,000 
that would have to be raised by the Treasury of the United 
States either by borrowing or by increasing our taxes for next 
year. 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Chairman, if we cannot handle the situation 
better than that, it seems to me we are going to be in a good 
deal of difficulty. I think that I would like to see an approach 
made here—and this is my philosophy about this bill—of mak- 
ing a revision of the tax laws. That would help to stimulate 
private enterprise; because if we were to pour out any such 
amount of money as you are indicating, out of the federal 
Treasury, to handle unemployment, it seems to me it is just 
out of the question. 

Tue CuatrmMan. If you pay interest of a little over $6,000,- 
000,000 a year on a $300,000.000,000 debt, you cannot reduce 
taxes much next year or the year after next, can you? 

Mr. Smutru. No; I agree. 

Tue CuairmMan. Unless we inflate our income. 

Mr. Smiru. I agree. But I am no expert in the field of tax- 
ation. I think it is a pertinent point to make here that there 
are types of taxes as to which it is at least alleged they are 
hampering private enterprise. Those, it seems to me, can be 
adjusted. There is some debate as to what the adjustments are 
and how they ought to be made. I only make that statement 
as an illustration of one kind of approach here. 

Imthat connection, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me there would 
be a great advantage if you had a unitary consideration of both 
the revenue and expenditure side of the budget within the 
Congress and within the Administration. . 

Tue Cuairman. Of course you would oppose increasing our 
federal indebtedness any more than our present commitments, 
would you not? 

Mr. Smiru. I certainly would like to see it reduced. 

Tue CuairMan, Do you not think that that in itself will crip- 
ple the money that would be used to invest in private enterprise? 
I heard a suggestion made this morning by a person interested 
in this bill. His idea was that, if you are going to have con- 
tinued full employment by private enterprise, we would have 
to assure the private investors that their taxes would not be 
increased and we would have to assure them at the same time 
that wages, when we fix the price of commodities, would have 
to be fixed where they would have a fair profit to compensate 
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them for the risk they take in the investment. Do you con- 
template that in this full employment program? 

Mr. Smiru. I am frankly not arguing, and I do not think I 
can foresee, what factors would enter into this at any particular 
time. It is for the Executive to propose and the Congress to 
debate and enact or reject. It seems to me that what we have 
here is a harness or a mechanism— that is the way I think of it 
—which harnesses the Executive and the Congress in an orderly 
fashion in dealing with all of the policy questions which you 
have raised here. I could say and should say that I have no 
official opinion about any of them or what ought to be done 
under such a bill. I think I would argue—and it is my argu- 
ment—that we at the present time have a lack of mechanism for 
dealing with the kind of issues which you have presented, and 
that this bill provides such a mechanism where all of those 
questions can be debated in the Congress after presentation by 
the President, and ironed put. 

Tue CHAIRMAN. Do you have any fear that, when we start 
out on full and free debate on the floor, that when the program 
starts working, we will find a little breakdown here and there, 
and then it would become necessary for the Congress to pass laws 
prohibiting a man from striking if he wants to or prohibiting a 
man from closing his store, his small business, because it would 
affect national employment? Don’t you think that could happen 
if we go into this matter of trying to assure everybody a job? 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Chairman, I cannot visualize it, and I would 
certainly oppose that. I think it would bring us to a kind of 
regimentation which this bill certainly does not contemplate. 

THe CuairMAN. I know it does not contemplate it. It re- 
fers to private investments. There are so many things that go 
into private investments. How would the Bureau of the Budget 
be able to get the figures from private employers and private 
investors about how much money they are going to invest after 
July 1, next year? 

Mr. Smirtu. You are basing it on history, pretty much, of our 
national income and such breakdowns as we have had, but I 
think there are a number of series on investment and expendi- 
ture and consumption that would have to be improved. 

Tue CuHairMAN. How would you improve it? 

Mr. Smiru. The Department of Commerce has been giving 
those income figures annually for quite some time, and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, of course, is a large statistical serv- 
ice. I think we have relied upon them pretty fully during the 
war. They pretty accurately reflect, I think, the fact that the 
Government has gone into the market as a large purchaser in 
contrast to private individuals going into the market, and it 
seems to me they are pretty accurate figures. As I have said 
about all these statistical things, I think they need to be im- 
proved. In some cases there has not been enough concentration 
perhaps upon the technical side; perhaps not enough money 
has been appropriated in some instances, to carry out these 
programs. But we have the Bureau of the Census, with a long 
history. It has been collecting statistics for many years, and I 
think those statistics have proved to be of value and are useful. 

Tue Cuairman. And they are used today by industry and 
private lending agencies? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, Sir, and all the Government departments. 

Tue Cuairman. All use them? 

Mr. Situ. Yes; and a good many private agencies. 

Tue CuairmMan. With all those statistics, you have no way 
of taking into consideration how much money the United 
States Steel Corp., for an example, will spend next year after 
July 1, for plant expansion? 

Mr. Smitu. I think that is right. The committees of Con- 
gress would get some impression in the hearings about what 
are the concerns of private enterprise. If private enterprise 
knew what the Government policy is to be, and it were thor- 
oughly debated and adopted, I think a great element of un- 
certainty would be eliminated from the picture. 

Tue Cnairman. How far ahead do you feel that private 
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enterprise should be advised as to the policy of the Congress? 

Mr. Smiru. Of course the budget usually— 

Tue CHairman. I am not talking about the budget, but the 
policy of the Congress. 

Mr. Smirtu. Well, a policy of Congress in terms of legisla- 
tion— 

Tue Cuairman. I do not see how you can advise a business- 
man at this time next year about what the policy of Congress 
is going to be. If he based his investment on what the Congress 
might do in September, 1946, he might come up broke in 
August of next year. 

Mr. Smiru. That is quite true. 

Mr. Ricu. He is broke now. 

Tue Cuarrman. I am not talking about the Government, but 
about private investors. 

Mr. SmituH. What I[ am talking about is the program that 
has been debated and adopted into the nation’s budget. There 
are always some risks that have to be taken, but at least you 
have got some bench-marks set there with respect to Govern- 
ment policy in these areas, and I think that is important. 

Tue Cuairman. Do you think that this bill guarantees a 
man a job or assures him of a job? 

Mr. Smiru. No. I pointed out that it does not assure any 
specific job. 

Tue Cuairman. Is it not true that after this bill becomes 
law, if it becomes law in its present form, the studies that 
your organization will make and the studies that every other 
statistical bureau of the Government will make, will then have 
to be submitted to the President, transmitted to Congress with 
recommendations that appropriations be authorized for spe- 
cific public works, unless you are going to give the President a 
blank check and let him select the appropriations to be made? 
Is not that true? 

Mr. Smit. They would be authorized in the same procedure. 

Tue CuairMan. This bill does not authorize a single appro- 
priation, does it? 

Mr. Situ. No, sir. 

Tue CuairmMan. And it does not intend to, according to the 
proponents of the bill and the way I interpret the last page of it. 

Mr. Smiru. That is right... . 

Tue CuairMAN. You would not advocate granting the Presi- 
dent a lump appropriation to carry out public works under the 
full employment program, would you? 

Mr. Situ. I would not think that is necessary. There might 
be circumstances under which Congress would care to do that, 
as they did before, but I would say that the orderly procedure, 
as I visualize it, under this bill, would keep us out of jams 
where any such executive action would be necessary; and I see 
no reason for changing any of the current appropriation or au- 
thorizing procedure with the adoption of a bill of this character, 

Tue Cuairman, Do you have a skeleton organization now set 
up, Mr. Smith, that, if there were 8,000,000 people who want 
work and are able to work and cannot get work next year be- 


cause of the lack of opportunity for work, could put a program 


into effect to give those people work and estimate how much 
it would cost the federal taxpayers? Just give us a little sketch 
of what the machinery would be. Not today. I would like you 
to submit that information to the Committee to show us just 
how you would attack that problem. 

Mr. Smiru. I do not know that we could give any very good 
information on it, any more than we have indicated that lots 
of Government policies are involved. 

Tue Cuarrman, Of course, one of those is to reduce taxes? 

Mr. Smirtu. I mentioned that as an example. 

Tue CuairMAN. I do not see how we can reduce them. 

Mr. Smiru. I am not advocating the reduction of them. I 
would say there might be some revision. But, at any rate, that 
is one element; that is one side of the budget. You will get into 
such questions as. What are you going to do? Can the Gov- 
ernment do anything to stimulate housing? You would get into 
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the problem of interest rates with respect to Government lending. 

Tue CuatrMan. You would not advocate the Government’s 
ising its rate of interest? 

Mr. Smiru. No, Mr. Chairman. I am not advocating any- 
ting here on that score. I am just saying that any difficulty 
sith respect to employment would be the occasion for a search- 
ig examination both on the part of the executive department 
and on the part of Congress of Government policies and how 
they directly or indirectly affect employment. If a businessman, 
for example, came to the Ways and Means Committee and said, 
“Here is a provision of the tax law that creates a very consider- 
able hazard for us and uncertainty with respect to new invest- 
ment.” If he made a good argument, that ought to be changed, 
it seems to me, in the interest of private enterprise and in the 
interest of employment to stimulate new investment. 

I am not sure that we have ever had heretofore a careful 
xumination of each of these Government policies in an orderly 
fashion. As Director of the Budget, I can say to you that I 
would like to see them examined by the Congress and debated 
hy the Congress. It seems to me that would be a very healthy 
and stimulating thing... . 

Tue CuarrMan. Let us assume that 500,000 workers in the 
ato industry strike and they are on strike for four months, 
which will indirectly affect two and one-half million people, 
maybe more than that .... assume that those people are out. 
Is it contemplated—and I am not going into the question of 
whether or not management is right or labor is right, or whether 
they are both right or both wrong—is it contemplated that we 
should start immediately a system of public works to provide 
employment for all the people affected by those strikes? 

Mr. Snrra. I should certainly say that I have never heard 
of anvthing like that... . 

Mr. Rica. [Rep. of Pa.] In your statement, you say (reading): 

“The people will not be satisfied with anything short of 
full employment in peacetime. We have in this country 
the resources, the managerial know-how, the skill and in- 
stinct for work.” 

IT am wondering, if we have the managerial know-how to 
create these peacetime jobs—and I believe we have—why is it 
that we do not have it ordinarily? 

Mr. Sariru. I think that gets us into a difficult question to 
which there is really no simple answer—as to why we have 
depressions. I think that the thing that impressed me during 
the war was the tremendous production that we got. I think 
we demonstrated that we had a managerial capacity which we 
used during the war that seemed to me somehow ought to be 
liberated during peace. 

Mr. Ricu. That was because of the fact that the Government 
then was putting in all its effort, and practically all the busi- 
ness was being done for the Government? 

Mr. Suara. That is right. 

Mr. Ricu. During peacetime, the responsibility for operating 
private business is upon the individuals who own and control 
the business, and they operate it for the purpose of trying to 
do two things: first, to make a profit, and, second, to look after 
their employes. Don’t you believe that any man that can 
operate a business will do it if given an opportunity? 

Mr. Suara. 1 think he will. I think he has a profit motive 
and he has a service motive as well. I do not think the profit 
motive is the only one by any means. . . 

Mr. Horrman. [Rep. of Michigan] The general idea of mak- 
ing progress and getting things better, of course, is very laud- 
able, and we are all for it if it can be done; but it just occurred 
to me that maybe we were trying an experiment here that 
might put us in a worse state than we are. You say on page 1 
of your statement (reading) : 

“The bill proposes that the Federal Government ac- 
knowledge that it has the responsibility to provide oppor- 
tunities for full employment through private enterprise 
with whatever Government support is needed.” 
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Assuming that there are a million unemployed and that pri- 
vate enterprise has not the jobs, then, as I get it here, the 
Government assists private enterprise ‘to create a million jobs. 
What form is that assistance to take—loans? 

Mr. Suiru. No, not necessarily. I think it would take a mul- 
titude of forms. 

Mr. Horrman. Just what does that mean—“with whatever 
Government support is needed”? 

Mr. SmuitH. That is my interpretation of this bill as it is 
written. I did not write it. 

Mr. Horrman. What do you mean by it? 

Mr. Smurn. I mean by it that you would focus attention, 
where you have declining employment, primarily on Govern- 
ment policy and Government programs of action, as to whether 
it contributed to or detracted from employment. In other words, 
you set up some sort of measure. I have heard a Jot of argu- 
ments recently about housing, for example, that we are and 
are not going to get housing for this or that reason. You would 
have a very careful exploration of that subject. 

Mr. Horrman. Here are a million people who are unem- 
ployed. You say that the Government is to assist private enter- 
prise in supplying those jobs. By that you mean either that 
the Government is going to loan to private enterprise money, 
or that the Government is going, through public works, to 
create jobs. It is one or the other. 

Mr. Smitu. No, I don’t think it is, Mr. Congressman. I 
think it may be those two things, depending on the problem, 
plus revision of the tax laws, plus revision of restrictions on 
housing; maybe changes in interest rates, or what not. It may 
be revision of agricultural subsidies; I don’t know. But I am 
saying that I went through the federal budget and we listed 
the items where the budget affects the national economy, and 
there ave pages of it. You would have to examine each of 
those items and say, What effect does this have? Does it have 
an effect or does it not? You are asking me a question that I 
am sure there are complications in answering. 

Mr. Horrman. I rather suspected that. 

Mr. Suurn. Yes. You have got to go through the whole 
scale. I am not trying to dodge your question, but I am trying 
to point out— 

Mr. Horraan. There are underlying difficulties in it? 

Mr. Suiuru. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. What I am getting at is this. Disregarding 
the strike proposition, let us say that in the country are a 
million men and women who want jobs and private industry 
cannot provide them. Assuming that you are the Government 
in this situatior just what would you do to help me if I wanted 
a job? Would you loan me money? 

Mr. Smiru. No. 

Mr. Horrman. So you do not contemplate any financial aid 
to private enterprise to create these new jobs to take up the 
unemployment, do you? 

Mr. -Smurn. That is right. 

Mr. Horraran. You do not contemplate that at all? 

Mr. Smuru. You might. 

Mr. Horrman. You said a minute ago that you did not. 
Maybe you do. Is that it? 

Mr. Smuru. I am pointing out that it is not just one of two 
things; it is one of two dozen things. 

Mr. Horrman. Is the loaning of money one of them? 

Mr. Smutu. You might loan money through the RFC. 

Mr. Horrman. Wait a minute. Suppose I am General Motors: 
Would you lend me some money to enable me to make some 
more cars. 

Mr. Situ. I don’t think I would loan General Motors 
money, because I don’t think they need it. Smaller businesses 
probably would need it. They do get assistance now. 

Mr. Horrmany. Is it your position that there will always be 
some unemployment, but that you hope by examining some- 
thing you can ascertain new ways of providing employment 
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through private enterprise, and, if that does not succeed, then 
you do advocate the spending of public funds on public works 
to take up that slack? + 

Mr. Sauru. Not necessarily public works, but whatever needs 
to be done. 

Mr. Horraran. How are you going to spend public money if 
not for public works? What is your theory on that? 

Mr. Sariru. You might have a subsidy on interest rates for 
farmers. It would not necessarily help employment, but it has 
an indirect effect. 

Mr. Horrman. Or you might purchase surplus commodities? 

Mr. Smartn. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Or you might pay subsidies to restrict pro- 
duction? 

Mk. Surrru. Having looked over legislation— 

Mr. Horraan. Would you do that? 

Mr. Smutu. I am not sure what I would do. But having 
looked over legislation that is now on the statute books, I can 
assure you that the Congress has approved doing all of the 
things I mentioned at some time or other. But I am not saying 
how this should be done. I do not want to be in the position 
of saying what should be done. . . . 

Mr. Horrman. If the Government loans money to private 
enterprise to assist it in creating jobs, would you advocate that 
it exercise some control over the operations of the corporation 
or individual receiving the loan? 

Mr. Sauitn. Well, yes. I think we have some controls over all 
loans that are made by the Government. But, again, I am not 
advocating anything except the procedure of this bill. . . 

Mr. Wurrtincton. [Dem., of Mississippi] Mr. Chairman, I 
have no disposition to detain Mr. Smith. I think you have gone 
to the crux of this problem when you state that the passage 
of this bill by no means solves any problem of unemployment 
or of production. As you stated, your understanding is that 
this bill proposes to provide employment through encourage- 
ment and through the continuation of private enterprise, with 
the statement that, if private enterprise does not do it. the 
Government is to supplement private enterprise to provide for 
that employment, with a general mechanism here as to how 
in the future that supplemental support will be provided. 

Mr. Suru. That is correct. . 

Mr. Wuarttincton. Mr. Smith, here is what is bothering me 
about this whole problem. There are, I think you will agree, 
two schools of thought. One is that the Government ought to 
go into collectivism and that the Government ought to provide 
employment. That does not obtain generally in our country, 
but that is one school of thought. Some people want the Gov- 
ernment to operate factories and transportation so that it will 
provide jobs by entering those fields of endeavor. But there is 
the other school of thought that favors a continuance of our 
competitive system, and the ideal would be to combine the best in 
both; that is to say, where we could use the Government in mat- 
ters that were strictly governmental, do that, and where we can 
solve the problem in private employment, do that. But this bill, 
after all has been said and done, does not provide the actual de- 
tails as to how private enterprise is to be promoted, does it? 

Mr. Smuru. It does not. It does not settle any of those issues. 

Mr. Wuirtinaton. It does not provide, on the other hand, 
any details as to how the Government is going to supplement 
private enterprise through the competitive system in providing 
employment? 

Mr. Smitu. That would be hammered out under the pro- 
cedure of the bill. 

Mr. Wurirrineton. That is what is bothering me. I am sym- 
pathetic in not wanting unemployment to occur. I want to 
prevent these booms and depressions; but I do not believe this 
bill, or any other single bill, from my experience through the 
years, is going to solve the problem. It takes legislation to pro- 
vide for manufacturers. Tt takes legislation to provide for aeri- 
culture aid other lines of endeavor, So that I think the con- 
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tinuance of our competitive system is going to depend upon 
whether we continue to make possible our competitive and 
capitalistic system. If we pass a bill of this sort now, which 
is largely psychological, the thing that disturbs me is, will 
not the disadvantages outweigh the advantages in this regard 
that there will be people who will not be inclined to work 
because they will say that “the Government will provide for 
me in the event I don’t do this work’’? 

Mr. Situ. I suspect vou are a better psychologist than I am 
on that point. I think that it would be unfortunate to give 
the impression that this bill solves the problem of unemploy- 
ment, because, as I have indicated, it does not. I think that we 
are striving here for machinery which will lead us in the 
direction at least of the partial solution of that problem, but 
I think that it is quite right and that we ought to be careful 
not to claim too much. I think that in the discussion this 
afternoon, where I may have seemed to be quibbling over 
terms, I wanted to be careful that I got into the record what 
I considered to be cautious statements on that point. 

Mr. Benper. [Rep., of Ohio] I have read this bill from cover 
to cover.and I have read a lot of letters and communications 
and folders from people for and against this bill, and from 
what I have read in the bill and from the letters and circulars 
for and against the bill, they are talking about something other 
than what is contained in this bill. What do you say about that? 

Mr. Smirn. I have not read those publications, but I would 
think, from some impressions I have, that there is a good deal 
to that, that the bill is misunderstood. 

Mr. Benoer. If I understand the English language at all, I 
fail to see anything in the bill that indicates it means anything 
except possibly repetition of a lot of pious phrases. . . . Mr. 
Smith, what do you think this bill really does, in a few words? 
What do you think about it? 

Mr. Saritu. With all modesty, I do not think it can be better 
stated than the two points I have made here, and I think that 
they are not insignificant. The bill proposes that the Federal 
Government acknowledge that it has the responsibility to pro 
vide opportunities for full employment through private enter- 
prise with whatever Government support is needed. I have read 
a lot of legislation in my young lifetime, and I think I know 
a little of what the English language means, and I think that 
there is a very important commitment which the Congress 
makes if it passes this bill. I do not think there is any dodging 
or denying that that is a very significant thing. . . . I have made 
it very clear, I think, that this does not assure specific jobs. But 
I would like to answer my second point. I gave you my first one 
as to what the bill does. The second one is that the bill provides 
legislative and executive mechanism for the formulation of poli- 
cies designed to offer people employment opportunities. I think 
those are the two major things in this bill... . 

Mr. Jupp. [Rep., of Minnesota] . . . if this bill, as you say 
in your testimony, does not solve the problem of unemploy- 
ment, do you or do you not think that it is a little inaccurate, 
perhaps even a serious mistake, to call it the Full Employment 
bill and give people the impression, as certainly they have the 
impression, that it does give full employment and solves the 
problem of unemployment? 

Mr. SmitH. When you make a speech or when I make a 
speech we have problems with the title. I suppose the authors 
of this bill were confronted with exactly the same situation. 
But, in view of the statement of policy, the title by which it 
is known is not certainly unrelated to the subject. If the use 
of the title has given the impression that this is the answer 
to all of our problems, then I think it is very unfortunate. I 
would not be able to provide a better one. 

Mr. Jupp. It is either an inaccurate statement of what the 
bill does or else the bill is a flat pledge to solve unemployment, 
is it not, one or the other? Which do you think it is? 

Mr. Sxuitu. I think it is a flat pledge. That is the way I 
read it. al 
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Mr. Jupp. That seems to disagree with your first answer, if 
it is a flat pledge to solve the problem of unemployment. 

Mr. Smirn. I want to understand your terms. I mean by 
that that it is a flat pledge on the part of the Government to 
take a hand in providing full employment. That is the inten- 
tion of it, stripped of all of the verbiage, as I have stated, and 
that is the way I read it. 

Mr. Jupp. But it is not, as you conceive it, a flat pledge to 
assure that everybody has a job? 

Mr. Smitu. No. 

Mr. Juvp. Then of course it should not be called a full em- 
ployment bill. 

Mr. Smirn. Perhaps that is logical from that point of view; 
but the implementation of the bill, in terms of what will be 
done, of course is not here. This is just the mechanism. 

Mr. Jupp. In the beginning of your statement, on the first 
page, you say you are convinced of the urgent need for this kind 
of legislation and that, in watching the Full Employment bill 
develop and improve as a result of continual discussion in Con- 
gress and throughout the country, you have become more and 
more convinced that the bill, particularly as revised by the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, can fill this need. 

Is it your view that the changes made by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency have improved this bill? 

Mr. Smirtn. Yes; I think they have. It seems to me they have. 

Mr. Jupp. You speak of a fiscal policy which will be “one 
of our major weapons both in avoiding depressions and in 
combating inflation,” and you say, “I believe that fiscal policy, 
both on the revenue and the expenditure sides, is the most po- 
tent weapon we have for influencing markets and employment.” 

Suppose that the President presented his budget, his esti- 
mate of what private industry was going to do and what the 
fiscal policy of the Government was going to be, and suppose 
his estimate was quite optimistic. What would you suggest 
the effect of that might be on our economy? What would private 
enterprise be likely to do if the President came out with a 
quite optimistic prediction as to what business was going to 
be during the next year? 

Mr. Smiru. I would expect industry in the main to respond 
unless it were clear that statisticians of industry had contrary 
information; and in the revision of the Senate bill they made 
that rather specific argument for the consultation of industry, 
agriculture, and so on. There is a good deal of consultation now 
on the statistical series, so I assume the President would not 
be optimistic unless the factors at that time were optimistic. 

Mr. Jupp. The very fact that his prediction was optimistic— 
what kind of a climate would that be likely to produce, in view 
of the fact that the fiscal policy is probably the most influential 
factor in determining the question? 

Mr. Smutx. It would be an optimistic climate, provided it 
was a statement that was backed up carefully. 

Mr. Jupp. And the fact that it was made would tend to make 
people think it was going to be even better to invest and en- 
large their venture and there would be danger of the thing 
that the gentleman from Texas has talked about, runaway and 
ruinous inflation? 

Mr. Situ. I think that an optimistic statement would 
create a certain amount of optimism. But I find, in talking with 
businessmen, particularly those who are in the smaller organi- 
zations, who do not have available to them good statisticians 
and economists to analyze a prediction, have this fear or that 
fear. I think that bringing out the facts in debate makes every 
businessman in a sense an economist, either good, bad, or in- 
different, and it at least requires every person to try to take a 
national look, even at his own business. He may say, “I will 












employ this short-run policy,” which will mean that his profit 
for a short run will be increased, let us say. But if he were 
aware of some governmental move he might say, “I think this 
is shortsighted, this runs us into unemployment. I will adopt 
quite a different policy.” 








Mr. Jupp. That brings me to my second question. Suppose 
the President makes a report, based on his evidence, that is 
pessimistic, and he tells us we are probably going to have to 
increase our federal expenditures for public works because pri- 
vate business expectations are not met: What kind of a climate 
do you think that is likely to cause? Don’t you think there 
would be considerable probability of producing caution and 
hedging and contraction of employment, thereby creating the 
thing that you are trying to avoid—depression? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. There are dangers there. There is no ques- 
tion about that. 

Tue CuHarrman. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Henry. [Rep. of Wisconsin] Mr. Smith, you agree, do 
you not, that the passage of this bill will cause added Govern- 
ment expense? 

Mr. Smirtu. I would say, to some extent, yes. Being an expert 
on that subject, I naturally may be cautious . . . 

Mr. Henry. Well, then, do you believe that this bill should 
be passed regardless of its cost to the taxpayers? 

Mr. Smirtu. This bill will not cost the taxpayers anything. 
Maybe I misunderstand your question. What I answered earlier 
was to the effect that I thought that the passage of this bill 
will sharpen up consideration of all of the statistical apparatus 
of the Government. You may probably get some additional 
expense there, although I think there is a great opportunity 
still for economy. I do not know really how that would work 
out. If you are thinking of expenditures in terms of an imple- 
mented full employment program, that will come into other 
legislation which would be considered under this mechanism. 

Mr. Henry. Whatever expenditures this would necessitate 
you feel would be a good investment, then? 

Mr. Soiru. Yes... . 

Mr. Henry. Does not the bill provide that in case of un- 
employment that cannot be met by private enterprise the Gov- 
ernment will try to meet it? 

Mr. Smirtu. Yes. 

Mr. Henry. Would not that cost money? 

Mr. Smiuri. It would; but you have got the first test that you 
do not want to overlook here, that this bill provides in its 
mechanism for the reconciliation of Government policies in 
such a way that it will promote private enterprise. If we must 
rely upon governmental expenditure solely to do this job, I am 
prepared to say to ‘you that you are going to have quite a dif- 
ferent form of economy in this country than we have right now. 

Mr. Henry. What is it that prevents the realization of the 
objectives of this bill without this legislation? 

Mr. Smirn. I am not fully aware of what the sponsors have 
in mind with respect to the measure, but I think this is the 
answer to your question, that the President could go ahead un- 
der current circumstances and present in connection with his 
budget, in his budeet-message, a good deal of this material. 
However, it seems to me, from the standpoint of our Govern- 
ment and the separate branches of the Government, that such 
a move on the part of the President would not be too ef- 
fective, let me say, unless there was a statement of policy on 
the part of the Congress. As I have indicated, I think that this 
ought not to be discretionary with the President, but ought to 
be a part of his legal obligation just as you have spelled it out 
in connection with the Budget and Accounting Act—a very 
definite procedure. That would not have been possible at all if 
the Budget and Accounting Act had not been as strong as it is. 

Mr. Henry. While it is true that the President has recom- 
mended some such measure in his message, you would not say. 
would you, that under present circumstances without this bill 
he is prevented from proceeding in that way? 

Mr. Situ. No; I would not say that. 

Mr. Henry. So there is nothing to prevent the President now 
from making his recommendations and stating his findings and 
asking the Congress for legislation to stop unemployment? 

Mr. Smiru. I think that is correct.... 
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. Mashingior LI MSpers. ; 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Problem of Food Surpluses ... Toward Harmony 
In Democratic Party . .. Easing of Price Ceilings? 


Lord Keynes, British negotiator for 
U. S. aid, is finding this country’s rep- 
resentatives hard boiled, if friendly. 
The British find that they are dealing 
with practical politicians in the Tru- 
man Administration, possessed of a 
keen understanding of what they can 
sell American voters without losing 
votes. 


wh ok 


The fact that the British Government 
is avowedly socialistic is having a defi- 
nite influence on the attitude that 
Cabinet advisers to the President are 
taking toward a program of aid for 
Britain. These advisers are aware of 
political danger in the argument that 
United States is financing socialism in 
Britain. 


Kk 


James Byrnes, Secretary of State, has 
maneuvered himself into a position 
where he can become committed to 
placing U.S. power back of the British 
position in the Mediterranean, in 
Eastern Europe and in the Middle 
East, where British interests tend to 
clash with Russian interests. 


x * * 


Mr. Truman and Mr. Byrnes are not 
doing any better than Mr. Roosevelt, 
Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Stettinius did 
before them in selling Mr. Stalin and 
Mr. Molotov on the U.S. viewpoint 
of how the world should be run. Mr. 
Truman had thought that, by talking 
turkey at Potsdam, he had found the 
magic formula for a meeting of minds 
with Russia. 


xk * 


High officials frankly tell congression- 
al committees in private that universal 
military training, slow demobilization 
of armed forces and plans for rather 
large postwar military forces are re- 
lated to need for a powerful U.S. 
hand in shaping the peace settlements. 
Power talks in international dealing, 
and this country is the only nation in 


the world capable of matching power. 


with Russia in dealings. 
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Henry Wallace, who speaks for the 
New Deal wing of the Democratic 
Party, is letting it be known that he is 
satisfied with the viewpoint of Presi- 
dent Truman on issues of policy. Rob- 
ert Hannegan, who tends to speak for 
the conservative wing of the Party, is 
letting it be known that the Wallace 
New Deal viewpoint is not so bad, 
which indicates that there may not be 
a Democratic Party split in 1946 or 
1948. 


xk *& 


Fred Vinson, Treasury Secretary, is 
coming around to the view that tax 
reduction affecting 1946 incomes must 
be centered upon giving encourage- 
ment to industry to expand produc- 
tion, and need be less centered on giv- 
ing relief to low-income individual 
taxpayers. That already is the view of 
Senator George, who tends to wield 
most influence in shaping tax legis- 
lation in Congress. 


xk * 


Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, is about to run head on into 
his first problem of food surplus when 
he will have to buy about 60,000,000 
bushels of surplus potatoes to fulfill 
the promise of Congress to farmers to 
support prices. Mr. Anderson, in the 
next few years, will spend a lot of 
money supporting farm prices. An egg 
surplus is just over the horizon. 


* te ot 


Some White House advisers think that 
a serious mistake was made when the 
Office of Economic Stabilization was 
abolished suddenly, just at a time 
when inflation pressures are growing 
greatest. 


xk * 


Tom Clark, Attorney General, will go 
along with enforcement of veterans’ 
rights of re-employment as now 
broadened by Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey, Director of Selective Service. 
This means that district attorneys 
will aid veterans who may insist on 
“bumping” workers with longer sen- 


iority in order to get old jobs back or 
who may balk at joining unions in 
order to get back on the job. 


xk kk 


Mr. Truman is gradually being 
pushed into a corner from which he 
will be forced to state White House 
policy toward wage increases in in- 
dustries where increases will force 
either price rises or slowdowns in re- 
conversion. Inside bets are that the 
President will give way on price rises 
before he will tell workers that they 
cannot have some of the wage in- 
creases they demand. 


xk k * 


There is only a small chance that U.S. 
will turn over to Russia all of the 
know-how it now possesses for pro- 
duction of the atomic bomb. 


xk *& 


The late President Roosevelt and 
nearly everyone else on the inside in 
Washington knew by Dec. 1, 1941, 
that Japan was ready to make a move 
that would precipitate war ‘with the 
United States, but the President, like 
the Army and Navy and State De- 
partment and many others, expected 
that the move would be toward the 
south and not toward Pearl Harbor. 
There is nothing new in that whole 
situation. 


xk k * 


Governor Tom Dewey did not make 
public the fact that U.S. had cracked 
Japan’s main code because to have 
done so in 1944 would have been an 
aid to the enemy in time of war and 
obviously would have cost votes, not 
made them. 


kk * 


The President is approaching the time 
when it no longer will be possible to 
file his troubles in the bottom drawer 
of the presidential desk and expect 
them to solve themselves as time 
passes. The present White House 
troubles are tending to grow with time, 
not to diminish. 
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Lopping Off Leaques from the Loop 


From the center of Chicago’s famous loop—its 
downtown area—to its present municipal airport, 
is a distance of twelve miles. Measured in terms of 
time, it’s at least forty minutes away by the best 
surface transportation available. 

But now that the war is over, the further de- 
velopment of the helicopter, when used for shuttle- 
service, promises to “‘lop off leagues from the loop”’ 
—and from other downtown areas to airports in 
cities all over America. For few American cities of 
over 100,000 population, are less than forty minutes 
away from existing municipal airports. 

Such a trip will be only a ten minute hop by 
helicopter. And in the hands of professional pilots, 
such helicopter shuttle-service will be as safe as it 
is swift. For stop lights, street intersections and 
heavy traffic will be eliminated, shaving time sched- 


ules to save as much as a half-hour at each end of 
your trip. 

For short-haul service, too, from smaller to 
larger cities, and for trips to remote and otherwise 
inaccessible locations with no landing facilities, the 
helicopter will prove practical and useful. 

At McDonnell, now that the war has ended, we 
are continuing the development and production of 
advanced types of aircraft to serve our Armed 
Forces in helping to maintain peace and order in 
the world. 

But in addition, we are ready right now, to sit 
down with you to work out specifications for the 
adaptation of our helicopter to your particular 
commercial needs...a type of helicopter which 
can be utilized successfully for almost any type of 
utilitarian service...almost anywhere in the world. 


MSDONNELL Axcess 


Manufacturers of AIRPLANES and HELICOPTERS * SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI, U.S. A. * 





Cans with labels lithographed......To increase product sales 


ALL ARE MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


It takes a lot of men and women (25,000, 
to be exact) to plan and make all 
the different products that carry the 
“‘Triple-C”’ trademark. 


Some run high-speed machines. Some 
work with test tubes. Some are engi- 
neers. Some are lithographers. And a 
good number (about 20%) have been 
fighting for us all over the world. 


We hope these veterans are coming 
back to the Continental family, to 
make products for your health, welfare 
and happiness. Keep your eye on Con- 
tinental and on the Continental trade- 
mark. You’ll be seeing the Triple-C 
more and more in industry and in your 
home. 


* %*& SALVAGE EVERY TINCAN x x 


Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fibre Drums e Paper Containers « Paper Cups 
Plastic Products « Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts e Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio « Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. « Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. « Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J.—Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Canada e Continental Can Corpora- 
tion, Havana, Cuba. 








KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL — FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 
Tune in “REPORT TO THE NATION,” every week over CBS coast-to-coast network. 





